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Illustrations by courtesy of The Dow Chemical Company 


TO WELD MAGNESIUM 


You who weld magnesium alloys will find 
the VICTOR Type “J” welding torches of 
particular advantage because they are de- 
signed specifically for the welding of the 
modern “light metals”. 

These torches are provided with a special 
“spiral” mixing device for better flame 
control and to employ with maximum 
efficiency oxygen and all of the suitable 
Hydro-carbon gases. Since proper flame 
control is of great importance, we recom- 
mend the VICTOR two-stage reduction 
regulators Models VTS-40 and 41. 

You, too, will find VICTOR apparatus 
costs less to own and to operate. 


VICTOR EQUIPMENT CO. 


844 FOLSOM STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
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For once, 


Radio Tokyo was 


almost right 


The first time it happened was in the Sol- 
omons. Thirty-six Jap bombers left their 
base to attack one American battleship. 
None came back. Radio Tokyo whimpered 
that the warship evidently carried “six-inch 
machine guns”... and for once they were 
almost right 


For the Navy's new twin mount, five-inch 
gun, whipping gracefully ‘round its cradle, 
lashes out every five seconds... lashes out 
and pulverizes, leaving no survivors and 
no cripples. It's more than anti-aircraft. It’s 
aircraft bunting. 


Consolidated Steel Corporation manufac- 
tures this weapon under contract to the 
Navy Department. Working to precision 
tolerances of 2/10,000 of an inch, volume 
production is today seventeen months ahead 
of schedule—a record that has won for the 
men and women of Consolidated every 
basic government industrial award. 


And when tomorrow comes, when the last 
enemy plane is smashed, the ingenuity and 
skill of Consolidated Steel craftsmen will 
return to the fabrication of peacetime steel, 
seeking out, welcoming, and handling the 
“tough” jobs of postwar construction. 


Consolidated 
Steel 


FABRICATORS 


CRAFTSMEN 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT IN THE WEST 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL CORPORATION, LTD., LOS ANGELES, 
LONG BEACH, WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA; ORANGE, TEXAS 


Navy 5-inch twin mount anti-aircraft gun produced 
in volume by Consolidated Steel Corporation, Ltd. 








This giant upsetter at Gardiner can handle 
bar stock sizes 5” in diameter to 22 x 10 Flat Bar! 


Not only does this machine produce larger forgings, sates Now! for--: 
ul 


but it produces them with such accuracy of size and ‘. FORGED _ 
shape that less metal is required for forging and less RC om 


° 
a6 ° Tools 
machine work necessary for finishing. uts aang ee" 


hip Forains 
The installation of this high-duty forging machine 


is another reason why Gardiner Mfg. Company is d tanks 
es* 

e af srairwoy® 

and it’s another reason why Gardiner should rate ings” Hot assemblie® 


able to handle Uncle Sam’s exacting war orders... 


high on your post-war planning list! 


y 
GARDINER MFG. COMPANY \ 


Drop ... Upset... Hammer Forgings » 


2707 Union Street, Oakland 7, California » Templebar 7823 SYMBOLIC EMBLEM OF THE 
DROP FORGING ASSOCIATION 
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(Communications om any subject of interest to our readers are welcomed. If author 
wishes, bis name will not be used. Unsigned contributions will be disregarded.) 





Protecting the West's Future 


OR its foresight in beginning an early attack on the problem 

of what will become of the big war plants built in the West 
with government money, the western regional conference of the 
National Council of State Governments is to be specially com- 
mended. While the Council is committed to the principle of free 
enterprise, and looks to private business as the primary source of 
industrial energy, nevertheless it very properly does not wish to have 
these big plants turned over to some corporation at a bargain price, 
only to have them shut down and perhaps dismantled, merely be- 
cause the newcomers consider it advisable to concentrate their 
manufacturing operations east of the Rockies. 

Therefore this conference, which at present seems to be the 
nearest approach to a ‘Western bloc,” is asking the federal gov- 
ernment to define its post-war policy regarding these plants, and 
urging not only that they be turned over to private industry for 
operation, but also that a guarantee be given that they will continue 
in operation. 

As the federal government has invested more than four billion 
dollars in facilities in the eleven Western states in the war period, 
the fate of these big war plants is of tremendous importance to the 
future of industry in the West. In the long run they will have to 
stand on their own feet against competition, but they should not 
be chloroformed like surplus kittens as soon as the war is over 
simply because some eastern-minded board of directors thinks 
they are too expensive to operate. In the first place, these directors 
may not be infallible, and in the second place the industrial devel- 
ile opment of the West is a matter of public interest. Consequently, 
having the government retain control of these properties during 
the transition period from war to peace may be more desirable than 
putting them on the auction block. 

Obviously Jesse Jones isn’t going to come out immediately and 
commit the government on its post-war plans for these facilities. 
But it is high time to start in putting pressure on the government 
so that the men in command at Washington will fully realize how 
important a matter to the West this is and give a commitment at an 
carly date. Otherwise we may find that without our knowledge 
deals have been cooked up which it will be too late to change. 


Recognize Need Of Unity 


Two Western governors have commented favorably on the 
October editorial urging unity among Western states. 

Says Governor E. P. Carville of Nevada: “I read with interest 
the article contained in the October issue of Western Industry. 1 
have always contended that the Western governors should work 
together for the good of the nation and their states and I am con- 
vinced more than ever that this should be done at this time. Uni- 
formity of purpose is essential to accomplish anything worth while 
for the Western States.” 

Governor Sam C. Ford of Montana writes: “I am in accord 
with the ideas expressed in the editorial, encouraging unity among 
the Western States in regard to our immediate and post-war prob- 
lems, and wish to thank you for your courtesy in sending it to me.” 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


: © Thermit welding the stern frame for a T-2 
| tanker at Marin Shipbuilding Corp., Sausalito, 
California. When complete, the frame weighs 
23 tons and becomes part of a 60-ton prefabri- 
cated stern section. The thermit system is used 
to generate the heat, approximately 4,000 de- 
grees F., necessary to weld large sections of 
steel. The Pacific Coast is now the principal 
construction area for tank ships used to carry 
oil to our armed forces all over the globe. 
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MAKE ONE BEARING 


OUTLIVE TWO! 


One plant that regularly had 
two or three bearing failures 
a month writes us, ‘‘We have 
had only one bearing failure 
in five years since using 
LUBRIPLATE”’... another writes, 
‘“‘Pulled our ball bearing 
temperatures down from 170° 
to 130°F”. .. still another, “If 
LUBRIPLATE cost $1.50 a pound 
we could still afford to use it.’’ 


7 FACTS ABOUT 


BALL BEARING LUBRIPLATE LUBRIPLATE 


° ° : . 1. LUBRIPLATE produces an ultra- 
Over a period of years this outstanding grease type lubricant has reflected seed, srumteiiting beaten wnlen. 


superior performance on the general run of ball and roller bearings oper- 2. LUBRIPLATE reduces friction, thus 
¢ lowering maintenance and power costs. 


ating under normal conditions at speeds up to 5,000 R. P. M. and temperatures S JLBRIPLATE wasicts rast. coveasies 


from zero to 300 degrees F. and pitting. 4 Most LUBRIPLATE 
products are white, LUBRIPLATE as- 


' ; , , —— sures clean lubrication, $. LUBRIPLATE 
Long time users of BALL BEARING LUBRIPLATE everywhere attest to gpa ting: Neg gincy 4d 


outlasts ordinary lubricants many times. 


its superiority in providing cool and quiet operation — protection against 6. LUBRIPLATE is economical—a little 
: ° : ° . : ° a . . goes a long way. 7. LUBRIPLATE is 
corrosion, and of major importance, substantial reduction in bearing replace- 


available in fluid and grease types for 
ment costs. every need. 


Write today for your copy of Bulletin No. 1-43 containing valuable data 
on the lubrication and care of anti-friction bearings. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. SINCE 1870 Toledo, Ohio 


DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


LUBRIPLATE 


THE MODERN LUBRICANT that Arrests Progressive wear 
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ENGINEERING’— SPECIALIZED, RESOURCEFUL — 

A staff of engineers, thoroughly experienced in the 
use of wood for all structural purposes, is available to 
architects and engineers to help solve their particular 
structural problems. 


=F 


MACHINE PRODUCTION — “Assembly line” pro- 

duction methods with specialized equipment en- 
ables the Henry Mill to fabricate heavy timber struc- 
tures faster, cheaper, and with greater precision than 
is possible with hand-framing methods. 


PD) 
S FOLLOW-THROUGH — Henry Mill accepts full 
. esponsibility for maintenance of production and 
shipping schedules—and for assembly and erection in 
the field where required. Henry Mill follows a standard 
Procedure of periodic inspections and submits mainten- 
ance recommendations. 
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Most industrial plant operators feel that 
today is no time to compromise with qual- 
ity in lubricants. With the importance of 
every job magnified by wartime conditions, 
all machines are worthy of the very best in 
protection. 


Thus many specialized Veedol and Cycol 
lubricants — formerly reserved for certain 
high-speed, heavy-duty or otherwise exact- 
ing purposes—are being much more widely 
used, 


Veedol Multi-Gear Lubricant, as an ex- 
ample, is compounded for the super film 
strength that hypoid gears require. But, 
since its non-thickening additives make it 
suitable for heavy duty gears, it is doing 
multi-purpose duty in many types of both 
automotive and plant equipment. Cycol 
Electric Motor Grease, especially made for 
high-speed ball bearings, is being used for 
all types of high speed bearings. 


Besides high efficiency and sure protec- 
tion, this broadening of the use of quality 


About NEW USES for 
Quality Lubricants 





lubricants means simplification of purchas- 
ing and storage problems. The advice and 
recommendations of a trained Associated 


Lubrication Engineer on multi-purpose use 
of Veedol and Cycol quality lubricants is 
available to you without obligation. 


FREE LUBRICATION CHARTS 


For all makes of diesel or gasoline trucks and trac- 
tors, these FREE manufacturer-approved charts 
save time, materials, risk. Ask your Associated 


representative. 


Depend on these and other 
ASSOCIATED PRODUCTS 


CYCOL INDUSTRIAL OILS AND GREASES 
VEEDOL AUTOMOTIVE LUBRICANTS 
VEEDOL AND TYDOL MOTOR OILS 

CADEL N.C. DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICANT 
ASSOCIATED MOTOR DIESEL FUEL 

ASSOCIATED AVIATION ETHYL GASOLINE 

FLYING A GASOLINE 
AERO BATTERIES ... FISK TIRES 


Listen to Associated Sportcasts 




















Let's get ASSOCIATED 


TIDE WATER 


SAVE THE CARCASS 


ASSOCIATED OIL 





COMPANY 
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HOMA 
JOB-SUITED 
TRUCKS 


Available Now... 


with Rubber Tires and your 
choice of more than 
1000 superstructures 


"JOB-SUITED”—A new idea developed by Thomas en- 
gineers enables you to select from more than 20 basic 
truck chassis, and from over 1000 superstructures. Any 
truck and any super “fit,” the combination resulting in 
a “Job-Suited” yet standard truck that will handle your 
load more efficiently and at less cost. 


NEW CATALOG with large illustrations of all the trucks 
and superstructures, complete with full description and 
specifications just published. Send for it. 


STOCKS CARRIED BY THESE 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


















SERIES 3400 ‘‘Job-Suited'’"—Hardwood non- 
tilt platform truck. Round corners. Shown 
with type A Superstructure. Made in 10 sizes. 


SERIES 4300 “‘Job- 


Suited’’ — Balance 
type platform truck. 
Shown with type 


02 Superstructure 
(octagon stakes) 
10 sizes. 





SERIES 4400-6 
**Job-Suited'’ — 
Heavy duty 6 
wheel balance 
type truck. Round 
corners, 





“‘Job-Suited” MERCHAN- 
DISE TRUCK No. 418 — 
Hardwood platform. Bal- 
ance type. Also made non- 
tilt type. 


W. T. BILLARD 
536 W. Washington Blvd., 
Los Angeles, 15, Calif. 


R. L. KLINE 
420 Market St., 








ber, 1943 


or 


WASHINGTON CYCLE & SUPPLY CO. 
502 First Avenue South, 
Seattle, 4, Washington 


GEO. W. GODDARD CO. 
24th Street & Wall Ave., 
Ogden, Utah 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
4382 Mississippi River - Keokuk, lowa 





Any Thomas Super Fits Any Thomas 
. Truck. Write for "Job-Suited" Catalog 
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San Francisco, 11, Calif. Phone 600: Home 4654 Bevad wiz gy Furnished 
auenny eneunenes with or without superstruc- 
L. W. KEENAN Wazee Market ture. 
604 N. W. Sixth Ave. Denver. 4. Colorado 
Portland, 9, Oregon Tabor 2584 





A THOMAS 


SERIES 2400 
—5th wheel wagon truck. 


**Job-Suited” 


“JOB - SUITED” 


TRUCK 





Thomas Super Swivel 
heavy duty casters. 
Formed steel construc- 
tion. Two rows ball 
bearings. Matching 
Super Rigid casters also 
available, 












JAK-TUNG TRUCK No. 110 


—heavy duty. Furnished 


with or without trays, boxes, 
etc. 
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Enlarged reproduction free on request 


Thanks To America’s Factories 


When certain pirates started pick- 


ing off what they wanted in China, 
Africa, 
before coming at us—they figured 
that the U.S.A. couldn’t do much 
about it. 


Europe and the Pacific— 


We didn’t have enough 
ships to handle even 30% of our 
peacetime ocean traffic! How could 


~4 P 7 
we interfere! 


thanks to 
your help, America has broken all 


But in twenty months, 


shipbuilding records. Fighting pro- 


duction workers in mines, mills, 


forests . in factories producing 


essential parts...in oil fields... 


Copyright 19435, Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
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Tulsa, Chatt 


and shipyards... have combined 


to accomplish the “impossible.” 


Continued success now depends on 


maintaining record-breaking pro- 
duction. The results are beginning 


to interfere with Adolph-Tojo plans. 
But America must not slacken its 
pace in producing the materials 
that go into the building and the 
operating of our Merchant Marine 
—the metals, timber, coal and oil, 
the marine equipment, and cargo 


for the ships. 


Now it is up to all Americans to 


finish the job... and fast. 


, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


Sales Offices and Warehouses: Worcester, New York, Chicago, Buffalo, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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ton, Abilene, Texas, Seattle. Export Sales 





You Have Helped Us 
Do Our Part 


We thank you, loyal customer, for con 





serving Wickwire Rope so that more 
can go to the Liberty Ships. But when 
you need new wire rope to maintain war 
production, tough, long lived Wic kwire 
Rope will always be available on pri 
ority, to the best of our ability 


Wickwire 
England to be 


New 
Maritime 


Spencer was first in 
awarded the 
M and Victory Fleet Flags for excellence 

in production of rig- 
ging for the U. S. 
Merchant Marine 
A Gold Star has 
been added for 
maintaining that 


record 














Department: New York City © 
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Ready bor Reccetine \ndustries 


In 1939, Kobe started to expand their gage 
department, from a business old in precision 
service. By 1941, their gage production had 
doubled, but this was still secondary to Kobe’s 
other manufacturing activities. Then came 
the war. Literally over night Kobe’s facilities 
including men, machines and materials were 
converted to the war effort. Kobe combed the 
West for the best mechanics—obtained with 
War Department assistance the most modern 
of gage-making machinery. In a matter of 
weeks, gage production jumped 200%. 
Week by week, month by month, and if neces- 
sary, year by year Kobe will continue to ex- 
pand, to develop, to increase this all-out 


mobilization for war. 





Only when this most important need has been 


filled, will Kobe be able to report on the tre- 





A few of the many ty pes of Kobe master and refer- 
ence gages now being manufactured in quantity 


in Kobe’s new controlled atmosphere plant. 


KOBE, INCORPORATED 





mendous advantages resulting from this war- 
time mobilization. We can say, however, that 
in Kobe’s high speed race against war-time 
demands every possible consideration has 
been given to adapting the organization in its 
entirety to peace-time needs. The skilled 
workmanship, quality materials, fine manu- 
facturing facilities of which Kobe is proud 
can be converted once again, this time to 
gauging the products of peace. They will be 
tested, improved, re-tested and perfected,— 
production efforts all aimed at what our 
Nation’s industries will need after the war. 
Gages of quality, gages in quantity—Their 


make? Why, Kobe, of course. 


@ hi" GAGES 


3040 East Slauson Avenue ¢ Huntington Park, California 
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“Anybody remember what Tomkins owes us?’ 


We'll wager they don’t even come close, for memories 
are notoriously fickle. 


What they need are records—accurate records that 
get things down in black and white . . . correctly— 
eliminate guesswork—cut waste and red tape... speed 
and co-ordinate the flow of vital information. 


That’s why so many businesses use Uarco’s scien- 
tifically designed records for purchasing, manufac- 
turing, shipping and office routines. They save time, 





\ 
Se 


FORMS FOR 
HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 





AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 





money and manpower in today’s swift race for Victory 
... are tailored to individual needs. 

Perhaps Uarco Records can better co-ordinate and 
integrate routine in your business, too. If we don't 
have the right kind of records for you, we'll design 
them. Why not let a Uarco representative analyze 
your problem? 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 





FORMS FOR 


TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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and the services 
that go with them 


TECO Design Service 


Teco has available for distribution to architects and engineers 
complete data on all phases of timber design, including tables and 
charts on timber beams, columns, floors, connector loads, bolt 
loads, stresses, etc. 


TECO Consulting Service 


Teco maintains a staff of engineers to consult with architects and 
engineers on their design problems. Teco Connector distributors 
‘and fabricators in all parts of the country also yender helpful 
services to architects and engineers. 


TECO Typical Design Service 


“Typical Designs of Timber Structures”—a 100 page book—is 
available to architects and engineers free upon request. Copies 
of several hundred other designs of typical Teco Timber Structures 
are also available on request. 


TECO Research Service 


Teco conducts a continuous research program as well as sponsor- 
ing research at outstanding engineering colleges and laboratories 
to increase the design knowledge of timber designers. The benefits 
and results of this research are passed on to interested individuals 
in the form of design data and improved products. 


Specifications: Specify Teco Connectors and grooving tools by 
name. They are endorsed by leading lumber manufacturers and 
fabricators, 


TIMBER ENGINEERING CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, California 


TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


b> WASHINGTON CHICAGO PORTLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
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MOTHER NEVER BAKED A CAKE LIKE THIS 





Making paint is a lot like baking a cake. First 
you get a recipe; second, the ingredients 
used will determine the quality; lastly, they 
must be put together properly, to obtain the 


desired results. 


The same thing applies to making good 
paint. First a proved formula is required; 
next, good ingredients such as chemically- 
pure colors and pigments, select natural and 
synthetic resins and drying oils. These com- 
ponents properly compounded, processed 
and milled produce the desired product. 


Premier paint formulas are developed par- 


ticularly to meet Western climatic condi- 


*Controlled Penetration is a feature that has been 
incorporated in Premier Paints for many years. 


PREMIE 


THERE IS A PRE 
THROUGH 


d MIE 
INDEPENDENT 


Al 
PREMIER 


tions and decorative requirements. They are 
manufactured under a strict laboratory con- 
trol system to insure uniformity. Liquids are 
cooked by a specific Premier process in stain- 
less steel kettles to produce the famous *Pre- 
mier Controlled Penetration. The Con- 
trolled Penetration feature in Premier Paints 
provides greater spreading capacity, better 
covering power, ease of application and 
longer life. You can depend upon Premier 
Paints to give complete satisfaction. 


PREMIER OIL & LEAD WORKS 
3950 Medford St. « Los Angeles 33, California 


AINTS 


P ee FOR 


PAINT 


EVERY 


I 
DISTRIBUTORS TH 


PREMIER PAINTS HAVE 
CONTROLLED 
PENETRATION 





Penetration of Premier Paints when 
applied to a surface is actually con- 
trolled so as to permit the proper 
amount of protective oils to remain 
with pigments. This produces a flex- 
ible, balanced paint film to hold suc- 
ceeding coats, or to resist the destruc- 
tive elements of sun, rain and fog. 
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By the use of special jigs 
and fixtures that automat- 
a ically assure precision 


w : 
similar saving> Pref works alignment, the time re- 
¥ 1RON quired to assemble Hendy 


4, POM crankshafts has been re- 
nU A uae 1** iia sunnevAtl to ree ous, duced from ‘112 hours to 
3 os ant as gh | Mannlacn, PE CAIHORNIA WASHING oriscO*108 A less than 4—an increase 
ALIFORNIA 3 ae Of weno"! 1oulsesAN in production speed of 
run COMPANY mitstu 2800%. 

Divisions® " 
CROCKER WHEE! 
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COLBY CRANE 


Inside and Out! 











































Colby Cranes are fa- 
mous for their clean-cut 
construction and oper- 
ating efficiency. 
TOP RIGHT: Interior view of ma- 
chinery cab, showing topping hoist 
(foreground) then whip line and 
main load hoists. Silent chain 
drive (in housing at left) operates 
each hoist separately by air-tric- 
tion band type clutch. 
ABOVE Operator at controls. Note 
quadrant at left which registers ra- 
. dius of boom and lifting capacity 
é at all positions. 
: LEFT: One of hundreds of Colbys 
now operating night and day, from 
s ’ coast to coast, in America’s leading 


shipyards. 
x «wk 





re | \ { Production facilities of 
oe. the Colby Companies are be- 
| ing absorbed at the present 
* 


time in the construction of 
shipyard cranes up to 90 tons 
capacity. However, during 
peacetime Colby specializes 
in engineering and building 
cranes of all types and sizes 
to meet critical lifting re- 
quirements. 








Oe eee 15 Park Row Central Building Birks Building 


NEW YORK CITY SEATTLE, WASH. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Affiliated Companies: PRESCOTT IRON WORKS, AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO.., Seattle 
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HOW GOODALL PRODUCTS SERVE THE INDUSTRIAL WEST ... THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
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@ (Above) Trash gates for 
HE CONSTRUCTION industry is another outlet structure of Santa 
of the many western industries served by pig pines gered 
GOODALL rubber products, Contractors on out- power to pneumatic tamp- 
standing western jobs —like the $11,000,000 ers. @ (Below) Over-all 
Santa Fe Dam—continue to prefer GOODALL. view of —_ — 
Smart contractors everywhere know that ear aligicoeengay saa 
GOODALL rubber products—hose, boots, cloth- 
ing, belting and gaskets—do the job speedier, 
cheaper and safer. 


There is a specific GOODALL “Standard of 
Quality” product to solve every industrial 
problem. Four district offices in the West. with 
personne] trained in synthetic and natural rub- 
ber are at your service. A staff of technicians, 
with modern equipped laboratories at our mills, 
are available to you without cost or obligation. 


Why not call on us today for a solution to your 
current and post-war problems? 


GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA) 


LOS ANGELES, 13, 510-514 E. 4th St. . Michigan 2207 SALT LAKE CITY, 251 W. South Temple St., Phone 3-8021 
SAN FRANCISCO, 678-A Howard St. . « SUtter 7944 SEATTLE, 524'2 First Ave., So. . . . Elliott 7043 


Mills — Trenton, N. J. 73 Years of Know How 
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This night scene is commonplace in 
any of the three General Metals 
plants. 

Despite the demand for production, 
maintenance of General Metals’ high 
quality castings and forgings re- 


mains a paramount consideration. 
An even more stringent system of 
laboratory checks and controls is in 
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effect. In addition, new equipment 
such as the 12,000 pound ham- 
mer recently installed, has broad- 
ened plant facilities to a point 
where Western Industry is assured 
a dependable source for their re- 
quirements. 

Three great General Metals plants 
are strategically located in Oak- 
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land, Los Angeles and Houston. 
Concerns desiring quality castings 
and forgings will find our quotations 
well in line. 


GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 
Oakland * Houston « Los Angeles, Cal. 


GENERAL METALS Castings and Forgings 
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Puget Sound Area Future 


An increase in population of 1,000,000 
in the Puget Sound area in the next 35 
, due to industrial expansion, is pre- 
dicted by a post-war committee set up by 
Mayor Harry Cain and headed by Dr. 
Paul Fossum of the College of Puget 
Sound. 

Seattle will be the central city, according 
to the committee, expanding from its pres- 
ent estimated population of 452,639 to 
more than 1,000,000. Second city will be 
Tacoma, which is expected to grow from 
the present estimated 156,000 to more 
than 375,000. 

Immediately after the war the Puget 
Sound area will lose from 15 to 25 per cent 
of the population that came there as a re- 
sult of the war industries. But during the 
1950's the area is expected to experience a 
boom and consequent population growth 
that will reach about 2,179,000 in 1980. 

By 1980 the committee believes Aber- 
deen and Hoquiam will have a combined 
population of 71,553 (the 1940 count in- 
dicated 29,681) ; Everett, 72,898 (30,224 
in 1940) ; Bellingham, 70,586 (29,314 in 
1940) ; and Olympia, 31,885 (13,254 in 
1940). 


12,000 Rubber Workers 


A post-war synthetic rubber and tire in- 
dustry employing at least 12,000 workers 
is foreseen by major tire companies in 
their future plans for the Los Angeles area. 
Scheduled to reach wartime capacity pro- 
duction by the first of next year, this in- 
dustry does not expect much transitional 
lag in peacetime conversion because of the 
large potential civilian demand. 

Herbert E. Smith, president of the U. S. 
Rubber Co., said while visiting his com- 
pany’s developments in Los Angeles that 

synthetic rubber is here to stay and it is a 
welcome advent into the industry.” 


He predicted a bright future for the 


synthetic plants in Southern California, 
and foresees great possibilities in Oriental 
markets after the war. “U. S. Rubber Co. 
plans to gear activity in Los Angeles to 
keep pace. We have in mind a post-war 
period of extreme importance and Los 
Angeles harbor should become the center 
of a large export trade,”’ he said. 

Mr. Smith said self-sealing or bullet- 
sealing qualities now being used in air- 
plane gasoline tanks will make the tires 
blow-out proof from the standpoint of an 
accident hazard. 


Industrial Payroll Climbs 


Decided gains in Washington’s 1943 
industrial payroll, calculated on increases 
of the first five months are estimated by 
Robert Harlin, director of the Department 
of Labor and Industries. 

He estimated the year’s industrial pay- 
roll as $1,013,112,000, as compared with 
$815,109,000 in 1942 and but $475,- 
291,000 in 1941. Total work hours if the 
remainder of the year bears out the in- 
creases of the first five months will be 886, 
892,000 as compared with 776,000,000 
and 561,751,000 in 1942 and 1941. 


Estimated payrolls for the year in Wash- 
ington’s six top industrial fields are: Gen- 
eral construction, $425,580,000; building 
construction, $85,440,000; lumbering, 
$87,600,000; machine shops and metal 
trades, $54,960,000; plane manufacture, 
$89,280,000 ; shipbuilding, $293,040,000. 


$40,000,000 For Gasoline 


Union Oil Company has nearly com- 
pleted a 100-octane refinery at Los Ange- 
les Harbor, where new methods make it 
possible to get twice as much gasoline yield 
for each barrel of crude oil processed, in 
other words, from 22 per cent recovery to 
44 per cent. They are getting aviation gaso- 
line from residuals formerly used only for 
fuel oil. This is a $40,000,000 project. 
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Will Decentralize Steel 


Construction of the $190,000,000 Gen- 
eva Works steel mill in Utah was in com- 
pliance with a national policy of decentral- 
izing the steel industry and establishing 
huge mills in the West on a permanent 
basis, according to Jesse Jones, chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and Secretary of Commerce. 

This plant and the Kaiser steel mill in 
Southern California will make the West 
Coast industries no longer dependent on 
steel mills of the East, he told the small 
business committee of the House. 

“The government will be able to trans- 
fer both these steel mills to private indus- 
try after the war,” the secretary predicted. 
“When we made that $190,000,000 invest- 
ment in Utah, we had in mind the estab- 
lishment of a permanent and nearby source 
of steel for west coast industries. The gov- 
ernment had clearly in mind the desirabil- 
ity of decentralizing the steel industry.” 


More Denver Marine Jobs 


After building sections of destroyer es- 
cort vessels as their first experience in 
shipbuilding 1300 miles from the ocean, 
the nine Denver contractors who had been 
engaged in that project, plus two more, 
are constructing 10 amphibious landing 
craft at a cost of $150,000 each. Expert 
shipbuilding men were brought from the 
Mare Island Navy Yard in California to 
train the Denver workmen, and Com- 
mander W. E. Howard from Mare Island 
is quoted as saying that shipbuilding in 
inland Denver is no longer an experiment. 
The craft are shipped to the West Coast 
for assembly. 

Colorado industry is looking forward in 
its postwar plans to considerable develop- 
ment resulting from the reclamation of 
gasoline from oil shale deposits. Oscar L. 
Chapman, assistant secretary of the inte- 
rior, on a recent visit to Denver, said he 
was confident Congress would pass Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney’s bill providing for this. 
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“Shadowtage” means sabotage due to 
shadows on the working plane — espe- 
cially when they blur delicate machin- 
ing operations held to tolerances of 
1/10,000th of an inch. 


The best-known answer to “shadow- 
tage” is the scientific installation of 
shadowless and glare-free fluorescent 
lighting. 


It is our job to supply the fluorescent 
and incandescent lighting equipment 
that is helping to speed war production 
all over the country. 


Aggressive and independent Sylvania 
research developed and introduced the 
first successful fluorescent installation — 
forerunner of war plant fluorescent by 
the thousands of miles of lamps today. 











THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE. This new fixture, which can challenge comparison with 
any other in the fluorescent field, is much more than a design to save critical 
war materials. Its non-metallic reflector has an efficiency of 86 per cent — actually 
more than that of enameled metal. The streamlined top housing, constructed like 
a cantilever bridge, encloses the ballast—protects it from dust—provides cooler 
performance. 








And now — years ahead of time — 
Sylvania is producing the fluorescent 
fixture of the future. A revelation in 
simplicity and adaptability, ove stand- 
ard fixture meets any industrial lighting 
requirement. Similar developments may 
bring economical fluorescent lighting 
into American homes after the war. 


For industrial fluorescent lighting 
equipment, designed to work together, 
specify Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps, 
Fixtures and Accessories for replace- 
ments and authorized new installations. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 


Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps, 
Fixtures and Accessories, Radio Tubes, 
Cathode Ray Tubes, Other Electronic Devices 
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fort is to produce the materiel which 
our armed forces employ to achieve 
victory, manpower has a logical query to- 
day. It is this: “How badly do you armed 
forces need all these ships, planes, tanks, 
bombs and shells? How fast do you use 
them up? Just how long and how hard do 
we have to work to keep you supplied ?” 
Consequently, if everyone concerned in 
the West Coast Manpower Program which 
the government is now endeavoring to put 
into operation could consider it in the light 
of its urgency, no doubt the details of the 
program would be worked out more intel- 
ligently and applied more conscientiously. 
Vigorous steps already have been taken, 
but there would be more cooperation all 
along the line if the whole picture could 
be seen. 


Sin manpower's job in the war ef- 


caesarean ees 


If we could tell just how much produc- 
tion effort it will cost us to capture Rome, 
to cross the Alps and the English Channel, 
to march into Germany, to retake the Phil- 
ippines, to seize Tokio, it would be simple 
to know just where we stood. 

Unfortunately, the enemy also would 
very much like to know how much we 
figure these campaigns will mean in dol- 
lars, volume of output and manhours, and 
make his plans accordingly, so the whole 
picture cannot be revealed. But enough 
comparisons are available from public 
statements by our military authorities to 
enable us to get some highly significant 
glimpses. How much we take these 
glimpses to heart depends on the con- 
science of the individual. 

First of all, how much do we produce 
in the eleven Western states? The only 
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MANPOWER’S OUTPUT MUST 
MATCH BATTLE’S WASTAGE 


Incredible Rate Of Destruction Proves Need For The Drastic Steps 
Already Taken in West Coast Program To Conserve Our Labor Supply 


available figures are the average volume of 
war supply contracts awarded, which have 
been furnished Western Industry by the 
Statisics division of WPB. 

Although these figures may not corres- 
pond even approximately with the volume 
of production during the relatively short 
period covered, and although they exclude 
awards of less than $50,000 and awards 
for foodstuffs, nevertheless they constitute 
a yardstick that it will hurt no one to apply. 
Here they are, in dollar value of monthly 
average volume: 


June-August, March-August, 





Product 1943 1943 

Total ........$907,965,000 $696,442,000 
Aircraft .... 577,621,000 389,612,000 
Ships . 188,430,000 189,661,000 
Other 141,914,000 117,169,000 


Taking the monthly June-August aver- 
age as our yardstick, assuming that this 
period more nearly represents the present 


PRODUCTION URGENCY COMMITTEE, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA: One of many sessions to determine whose needs are most critical. 
Clockwise, from left front around the table: N. S. Laidlaw, ODT; Major E. M. Durst, Aircraft Resources Central Office; Geo. Hillen- 
brand, WSA alternate; R. W. Owens, Maritime Commission; Lee R. Smith, (vice-chairman), Production Service Division, WPB; Murray 
Brookman, (chairman) Deputy Regional Director, WPB; Major Walter L. Burroughs, Ordnance Dept., alternate for Col. Dean Witter; 
Capt. F. G. Crisp, USN, Mare Island Navy Yard; L. E. Fleming, PAW; Richard Elkus, SWPC alternate for Roland Tognazzini; James 
Blaisdell, Area Director, WMC (also chairman WMC Labor Priorities Committee); W. R. Ralston, WFA alternate. Against the wall 
from left: Capt. G. H. Laird, USN alternate; Capt. A. B. Court, USN, Inspector of Naval Materials; George Prussing, (visitor) PAW, 
Los Angeles; Geo. Wilson (visitor) PAW, Washington, D.C.; R. M. Dorton, Committee on Congested Production Areas. 











peak of production than the March-August 
average, let us see how far it goes. Follow- 
ing are a few examples (even if our arith- 
metic should be found wrong it would not 
change the facts materially) : 
@ Our initial landing on Sicily — just 
the beach head operation, not the land 
and sea action required to conquer the 
whole island, took one year’s output of 
Liberty ships from the West Coast. 
Here is how Western Industry figures it: 
Official statements from Washington give 
the number of ships required for the land- 
ing at 3,000. Estimating that about 1,200 
of these were Liberty ships, at a cost of 
$1,780,000 each, this would mean $2,336,- 
000,000. As the monthly average con- 
tract awarding of ships is $188,430,000, a 
year's output would be $2,261,000,000. 
Of course, these ships (or very few of 
them, at least) were not lost and are being 
constantly used in other operations. Nev- 
ertheless, it took a year’s work to get ready 
for this one job. 
@ One week’s war effort for the entire 
West was required to produce (in equiv- 
alent output) the guns, tanks and ve- 
hicles alone required for the landing on 
Sicily. 
Published figures on the requirements, 
with the estimated cost, are as follows: 
1,800 guns @ $30,000 each. $54,000,000 
600 tanks @ $47,000 (figur- 
ing $55,000 for medium 
tanks, $32,000 for light, 
used in ratio of 2 to 1)... 28,400,000 
14,000 vehicles averaging $10,- 
000 each (just a jeep 
costs $1,100, so the fig- 


ure 1S Conservative) . 140,000,000 


Total . Rae ER 
Total above multiplied by 4 to 
get a month’s output... 
For comparison, the West's 
monthly output .................. 





$889,600,000 


. 907,965,000 
@ Five hundred bombers needed for one 
big raid would take about one-third of 
our monthly Western output of planes. 
500 bombers @ $400,000 each 


totals . paciciarbaeent $200,000,000 
Monthly average output of 
NIE isccrcttsccecens 577,000,000 


@ Ten ordinary divisions may use up in 
one day’s firing of ammunition the 
equivalent of the production of one 
8-hour shift for the entire war effort of 
the West: 
One division may use 540 tons (an armored 
division 600 tons) @ $1 per lb., or $1,080,- 
000. Ten divisions would use......$10,800,000 
One day’s output ($907,965,000 divided by 
30) equals $30,265,833, divided again by 3 
to get one 8-hr. shift... $10,132,916 
@ To keep 12,000 men overseas in the 
Pacific supplied requires almost one- 
half of the West’s monthly output of 
ships. To get them there in the first 
place takes 10 to 15 times that much. 
Each man requires 1.2 short tons a 
month (some army men figure this at 2 
tons), so 12,000 would require 144,000 
tons. To get 100,000 long tons to Aus- 
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tralia each month takes 44 ships costing 
$78,320,000 (@ $1,780,000 each for Lib- 
erty ships). Our monthly Western out- 
put of ships is $188,430,000—half of that 
is $94,170,000. The difference between 
long tons and short tons probably would 
equalize the difference between that and 
$78,320,000. 


@ The West’s monthly war output will 
put 9,070 men overseas. One year’s 
output would put 108,840 men overseas. 

It takes 15 tons average to initially sup- 
ply each man overseas ready for combat. 
In terms of automobiles (@ 3,000 Ibs. 
each, costing 33c a lb.) that would mean 
10 automobiles @ $990 each or $9,900. 
Dividing the West’s monthly total output 
of $907,965,000 gives 9,070 men. One 
year’s Output would be 108,840 men. 

There are plenty more figures of inter- 
est. To get 100,000 long tons from San 
Francisco to Australia each month takes 
44 ships, 3,200 men and 165,000 barrels 
of fuel. To support a force of 500,000 
men, port facilities for 68 Liberty ships are 
needed monthly, which is equal to 750,000 
ship tons a month. 

As for the cost of naval ships, PT boats 
cost $400,000 each; cruisers range from 
$23,000,000 to $39,000,000; aircraft car- 
rier auxiliaries $7,000,000 ; aircraft carriers 
without planes, $35,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 each. 

“In Sicily we lost 13% of our big 
155-mm_ howitzers,” stated Col. Lee A. 
Denson, acting director of the require- 
ments division of the Army Services 
Forces at the War Department conference 
of industry, labor and newspaper leaders 
at Washington, September 28. “In that 
month we lost 36 out of each 100 motor 
carriages for our 75-mm howitzers, 46% 
of our 57-mm guns were knocked out and 
for a certain gun mount the loss was 54%. 
And remember that this was only a minor 
campaign, lasting only 30 days, against 
a mixed German and Italian army, with 
the Italians ready to quit.” 


FTER overcoming considerable 
“sales resistance’ at the outset to 


the West Coast Manpower Program 
from management and labor on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, through W. K. Hopkins, coast 
director, and Leo. R. Werts, deputy execu- 
tive director from Washington, D.C., have 
gotten the wheels turning with consider- 
able success so far. By establishing “‘ceil- 
ings” above which no labor may be hired 
by individual plants, they have begun to 
make deep cuts in the labor requirements 
in each area. 

The success of Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Werts 
and their staffs is due in large measure to 
the fact that the program is not something 
new, suddenly devised at Washington, but 
the crystallization of study, observation 
and experience that have been going on for 
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a long time. Consequently W MC was ab. 
to move ahead on it with a minimum of 
lost motion. 

Through the cooperation of Selectiy, 
Service, draft deferments also have bee, 
granted for plants where the labor sit: 
tion was most critical. 

The next step is controlled referrals, just 
going into effect, by which all employmen: 
through the U. S. Employment Service and 
the unions is directed into channels speci. 
fied by WMC. 

Investigation of labor utilization, to de. 
termine what plants are making the beg 
use of their labor force, has been unde; 
way for some weeks in a few establish. 
ments, with more coming in. Labor utiliz:. 
tion will be one of the chief factors ip 
setting labor priorities. 

Meanwhile community recruiting cam. 
paigns are going on in the various areas, 
even to the point of house-to-house solic. 
tations in some instances. 

Perhaps the most outstanding develop. 
ment in the application of labor ceilings 
is in the Portland district, where the are: 
Manpower Priorities Committee set ceil- 
ings at the July 1 employment level for all 
employers except three high priority firms 
As a result, clearance orders for approxi- 
mately 56,000 workers on file at the U. § 
Employment Service were immediately 
canceled. 

Firms placed on the priority list for 
additional manpower were the following: 
Aircraft carrier production by the Kaiser 
Vancouver yard permitting out-of-area re 
cruitment for 10,000 workers; Gunderson 
Brothers, permitting employment of 206 
workers from local sources; Willamette 
Iron and Steel Corporation, permitting 
employment of 1,500 workers from local 
sources. 

In the Seattle area, Boeing Aircraft’s 
desperate manpower situation seems to be 
now well on the way to solution, with more 
applications for employment coming than 
can be immediately handled. The figures 
for September, in comparison with net 
decreases in employment in almost every 
preceding month, were as follows: 


Employment Acces- Separa- Ne 
September 1 sions tions Gas 
Main Plant 28,786 3,167 1,556 1,6ll 
Renton 5,039 849 354 495 


Between September 20 and October 5, 
the U. S. Employment Service referred 
1,099 applicants to Boeing, of which 563 
were reported as verified placement. Boe: 
ing also was able to be more strict in Is 
qualification requirements because of the 
larger supply of labor available. In addi 
tion to the local placements, Boeing hired 
1,090 workers through the inter-regional 
clearance system of the U.S.E.S. 

Boeing's priority over the ship repalt 
yards and the reduced ceilings assigned to 
the ship construction yards were spe 
cifically endorsed by the Chief of the Navy 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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BATTLE’S TOLL TOLERATES NO LET-UP! 


1,000 men's output for 12 months disappears when 60 
bombers are lost in one raid... 

That was the man-hour cost we paid for our success in destroy- 
ing Germany's ball and roller bearing factories at Schweinen- 
furt, estimating from aircraft industry production statistics. 


"Ten fighters failed to return"—110 men must work 
for a year to replace those P-38's... 

Even though production time on aircraft has been reduced re- 
markably since 1940—it took 232 employees a year to turn out 
one P-38 then, but only 11 for the same job now—time still 
is a precious commodity, and must be put to the wisest use. 


One torpedo sinks a Liberty ship; it took 37 men a 
week just to assemble its engine... 

One of the top records in Liberty engine assembly is 1800 
man-hours, but it takes several times as long as that to cast and 
machine the cylinder block and all the gears, shafts and valves. 
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U-boats get one of our C-4 transports; 25,000 ship- 
yard people must toil another month... 

All that labor includes only the assembly operations in the 
shipyard, exclusive of manufacturing the propulsion machinery, 
the deck and side plates, etc. Plenty more hours not counted in. 


2,000 men and women take 30 days to build just one 
Liberty ship—if she hits a mine—??? 

How many man-hours in all it would be if we could produce 
figures showing how much equipment and supplies are stowed 
into the hold of each vessel, and how long it took to make them! 


If a tanker goes down, the efforts of 833 workers for 
a year are lost right there... 

More than half of all the tanker construction in the country 
has been allotted to the Pacific Coast. These boats are what get 
the gasoline over there for the flyers, for the tanks, for the 
bulldozers and the tractors that prepare the landing fields. 
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MANPOWER (Cont'd from Page 22) 
Bureau of Ships in a public statement in 
which he agreed that the ship construction 
yards were overmanned. 

Priorities established for the Washing- 
ton area were as follows: 


Boeing Aircraft Co. (ceiling 38,000—em- 
ployment October 1 about 31,000) 


ao 


Puget Sound Navy Yard (ceiling 36,000— 
employment October 1 about 28,000) 
c. Ship repair 

1) Todd Dry Docks (ceiling 4,500) 

2) Lake Union (ceiling 1,065) 
Temporary priority to meet urgent demands 
of Griffin Wheel Co., railroad wheel manu- 
facturer 


Ten categories of employment ceilings 
established by the committee have been 
accepted by the state WMC director, Al 
Hardy. Of these, the most significant are: 


a. In the Puget Sound area the ceiling for each 
shipbuilding establishment not specified is 
90 per cent of the employment on August 
31, 1943. 

. For most types of employment throughout 
the state, ceilings were established at Au- 
gust 31 employment levels. This was done 
by blanket action with the provision the 
changes may be made by specific petition to 
the state director. 


ao 


c. All nondeferrable activities were placed 
in Class III without designated ceilings. 


c 


For other categories, such as railroads, lum- 
ber and logging, and agriculture, it was 
provided that ceilings shall be set in accord- 
ance with labor needs to meet production 
requirements as determined 

Recruitment for the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard has resulted in clearance orders being 
authorized into eight regions for 2,600 
workers and to Region XII for 1,200 more. 
No special recruitment is going on for the 
other yards, most of whom are considered 
overmanned. 

Selective Service headquarters instructed 
its local boards to postpone induction of 
aircraft workers in California and Wash- 
ington. As a result, approximately 2,800 
workers scheduled for induction continued 
in employment in California aircraft 
plants, and in Washington approximately 
1,350 inductions of aircraft workers were 
postponed. Local Selective Service Boards 
have been instructed to gear their with- 
drawal schedules to the employment ceil- 
ings recommended by the Area Manpower 
Priorities Committee. Employers in essen- 
tial activities have been advised to submit 
revised replacement schedules. 

Ceilings have been established in the 
Los Angeles area for 87 aircraft produc- 
tion plants, 12 high octane gas production 
plants, one shipbuilding plant. As a result 
of priorities and ceilings set by the Man- 
power Priorities Committee, a total of 
2,543 referrals have been made to aircraft 
assembly plants and 1,002 to subcontrac- 
tors, and 139 referrals to high octane gas 
construction plants, exclusive of union 
referrals. 

A picture of some of the various phases 
of the manpower situation is given in the 
following WMC statistical studies, pre- 
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pared by Dr. Louis Bloch, in charge of that 
work for the Pacific Coast: 


LABOR DEMAND 


Anticipated increases in the major industries 
in Region XII from July, 1943, to January, 
1944, by industries: 


Anticipated 
July increase in 
Industries Employment January, 1944 
Shipbuilding 603,598 122,872 
Aircraft . 429,627 54,974 


EMPLOYMENT FIGURES 


Employment in California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington in specified industries for July, 1943, and 
anticipated increases or decreases in employ- 
ment for November, 1943, and January, 1944. 


July’43 Nov. ’43 Jan. '43 

Perc. of Perc. of Perc. of 
Industrie distrib. distrib. distrib. 
ALL INDUSTRIES 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Shipbuilding . 368 48.5 49.7 
Aircraft .... . 25.6 25.1 21.1 


Transportation, communi- 
cations and public utili- 


ties 7.4 1.4 ee 4 
Government Establish- 

ments ; . Ss 9.9 12.2 
Lumber and timber 

products ss 5.6 3.2 4.7 
Construction 3.1 
Machinery (except 

electrical) 2.6 25 r Be | 
Iron and steel products 2.2 2.5 2.1 
Food and food products 1.4 1.3 3 
Nonferrous metals 1.4 1.9 2.0 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT— 
SIX HIGHEST INDUSTRIES 
Region XII, as of July, 1943 
Percentage 


Region XII distribution 


All industries, total 100.0 
Shipbuilding 35.5 
Aircraft a : 23.2 
Transportation, commun., pub. util 7.3 
Government establishments 6.7 
Lumber and timber products 5.5 
California 

All industries, total 100.0 
Aircraft : ; 33.0 
Shipbuilding -... 31.8 
Transportation, commun., pub. util... 8.1 
Government establishments 55 
Construction ....... 3.3 
Machinery (except elect.) 3.1 
Washington 

All industries, total . 100.0 
Shipbuilding . . ie 
Government establishments 12.4 
Aircraft RE eee pean | ee 
Lumber and timber products ............... 10.9 
Transportation, commun., pub. util... 5.6 
Construction , 3.4 
Oregon 

All industries, total . 100.0 
Shipbuilding ; St 58.1 
Lumber and timber products..... 23.0 
Transportation, commun., pub. util. 5.5 
Aircraft eee et 1.9 
Paper and pulp products ; ; 1.8 
eS Roe ae ne orn ne 1.5 


EMPLOYMENT (July, 1943) 


Perce ntage 


States distribution 
Total of three coast states, Arizona 
and Nevada ..... i ee 
California, Oregon and Washington 
Cees . 96.2 
California . 67.8 
Oregon ...... . 9.4 
Washington - 19.1 
Arizona and Nevada, total 3.8 
Arizona 2.7 
Nevada 1.0 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Industrie 


All industries 


Aircraft ........... 


Shipbuilding 


Govt. estab. ...... 
Transportation, commu- 
nication, pub. util... 43,004 
Machinery (not elect.) 
Food, food products 
Lumber and timber 
Rubber (Calif.)......... 
SUE IID cso dscvenaaisen: 


P. 

Perc, of sa 
aistr, employ, 
100.0 26.5 
41.4 434 
21.2 158 
10.9 43,1 

95 346 

18 193 

1.7 326% 

16 73 

16 466 
10.3 


TURNOVER—AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
Average monthly number of separations for 
May-June in Region XII, by states 


States 


Region \ II, Total 


Arivona 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 


Range of turnover in aircraft establishments 


Separation 
rates per 
100 employees 
77 
10.3 
7.2 
14.3 
iS 
























¥. 






fe 









of comparable employment in California for R= o 


May-June 1943: 


Range of 
Employment 
100-500 
500-1,000 
1,000-5,000 , 
5,000-10,000 


10,000-20,000.. : é 


Over 20,000 


(Decrease in turnover range as establishments 
get larger partly due to smaller number of firms 
in the higher brackets) 


TURNOVER—SHIPBUILDING 


Lowest Highest 
Turnover Turnover 


ms in this bracket) 
2 








58.5 
147 
17.6 











9.0 
8. 


















Average monthly number of separations for 
May-June in Region XII by states: 


State s 


Region XII, Total 


California . 
Oregon 


Washington 


Separation 
rates per 
100 employees 
11.2 
11.0 
14.5 
9.5 


Range of turnover in establishments of 
comparable employment in California for 


May-June 1943: 


Range of 
Employment 
100-500 ...... 
500-1,000 . 
1,000-5,000 
5,000-10,000 


10,000-25,000 . 
Over 25,000 . 


Lowest Highest 


Turnover Turnove 





39.3 
29.4 
34.0 
20.0 
15.6 
12.4 


TURNOVER—ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 
Average monthly number of separations tor 
May-June in Region XII by states: 


States 


Region XII, Tot 


Arizona ...... 
California . 


0 eee 


Washington 


Separation 
rates per 
100 employee 
15.6 
15.0 
19.8 
16.6 
10.2 


The range of turnover in the 10 aluminum 
firms in Region XII was 4.7 per cent for the 
lowest to 24.7 per cent for the highest. 

No doubt the tightening up will cit 
down greatly the turnover. Donald Dov- 
glas recently reported that the aircraft 
industry in southern California hired 150, 
000 people in the first six months of 1943, 
but 130,000 quit, leaving a net increase 0! 
only 20,000. Indiscriminate quitting now 
is stopped through controlling what jobs 
persons who quit may take, so they will go 


where they are needed. 
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@ The industrialized West—a battery of multiple drills used in the production of Boeing Flying Fortresses. 


POST-WAR Holding the West’s Gains 


National Council of State Governments Wants to Smoke Out Washington 
For an Announcement of Policy Regarding Future of the Big War Plants 


conference of the National Council 

of State Governments is doinga high- 
iy creditable job of correlating the post- 
wat planning activities of the individual 
states so as to cushion the shock of read- 
ustment to peace-time conditions, it is 
not at all satisfied that adequate overall 
planning can be done without knowing 
what is going to happen to the big war 
plants owned by the government. 


A conterence the western regional 


Consequently one of the most important 
ievelopments of the regional meeting held 
in San Francisco October 1 and 2 was a 
decision to smoke the federal government 
cut and get a statement of policy as to the 
future of these plants. The Council is com- 
nitted to the support of private enterprise 
isthe primary agency in our economic life, 
ind would like to see these factories fall 
into private hands—BUT. 

The “but” is simply this: that if private 
‘nterprise gets control, and then some 
soard of directors in New York or Pitts- 
curgh decides to close down the western 


plants and transfer operations the other 
side of the Rockies, the props will have 
been pulled out from under some of our 
most important new Western enterprises. 
Consequently, the resolutions adopted 
at the meeting called upon the Defense 
Plant Corporation and other federal agen- 
cies to formulate and declare at the earliest 
possible date a definite statement of policy 
for effecting post-war conversion to pri- 
vate ownership and operation, and to in- 
clude adequate guarantees of the continued 
operation of these plants and facilities. 
To keep the unemployment situation in 
the West under control, Professor Samuel 
C. May of the University of California, 
who was chairman of the recently-abol- 
ished California State Planning Board, pro- 
posed that the federal government should 
assume the responsibility for making the 
post-war adjustment. Since the great in- 
flux of war workers to Pacific Coast cities 
resulted from the federal government's ac- 
tion in waging war, it should not expect 
cities like Richmond and Vallejo or even 
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the State of California to shoulder a burden 
forced upon it by a national situation, in 
his opinion. 

Therefore Professor May suggested that 
the federal government should introduce 
new private capital to the coast states, such 
as the limited dividend housing corpora- 
tions of New York, that paid dividends all 
through the last depression. He thought 
there was not enough private capital avail- 
able to keep the war factories going on 
peace-time goods. 

Another avenue of post-war effort rec- 
ommended by Richard Graves, executive 
secretary of the League of California Cities, 
was the clearing off of the so-called 
“blighted areas’ surrounding the down- 
town business districts of cities and re- 
developing them through low-cost hous- 
ing. He asserted that our large cities are 
dying at the core because of transportation 
difficulties. 

The National Council is very much on 
its toes in warding off the encroachment 
of the federal government on regional 
and local enterprise, and the Conferegce 
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adopted resolutions favoring leadership 
through a central state organization for 
post-war planning and thinking which 
would provide current statistics of employ- 
ment and otherwise assist industry and ag- 


riculture. It also urged close cooperation 
with the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and similar post-war committees, and 
favored public improvement programs to 
assist in the transition from war to peace. 


Planning Summarized: 
State of Washington ... 


and all civil employees paid by fed- 

eral cheque, total manhours in 86 
hazardous industries have grown from 
379,926,777 for the full year of 1936, to 
440,387,078 for the first 6 months of 
1943; and total wages paid from $241,- 
960,112 to $516,482,710 for the same 
periods, For the first 6 months of 1943 
employment in shipbuilding, excluding 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, represents 24.1 
per cent of total manhours, and 28.4 per 
cent of total wages. 

The corresponding figures for airplane 
manufacture are 8.8 per cent and 8.7 per 
cent. (Notice the lower pay in airplane 
manufacture as compared to shipbuild- 


ing:) 


Bada ca military establishments 


SHIPBUILDING* 
(Note: Does not include Puget Sound Navy Yard) 
Year Manhours Wages 
1936 1,120,009 $ 944,110 
1940 3,479,717 3,561,663 
1942 121,754,323 161,597,645 


Jan.-June 1943 106,149,220 146,822,514 
AIRPLANE MANUFACTURING 


1936 2,672,822 $ 1,864,231 

1940 13,725,166 11,118,110 

1942 71,898,587 74,997,957 
Jan.-June 1943 38,662,830 44,699,452 

STATE TOTAL 

86 Hazardous Industries 

1936 379,926,777 $241,960,112 

1940 458,512,732 345,887,756 

1942 776,362,062 815,086,668 
Jan.-June 1943 440,387,078 516,482,710 


PER CENT OF STATE TOTAL 


Manhours Wages 
Shipbuilding, first 6 months 
<i | ee? A 28.4% 
Airplane manufacturing, 1st 
6 months ....... 8.8% 8.7% 


*Data from State Dept. of Labor and Industries. 

In other words, two industries which 
provided but 1 per cent of employment 
and 1.2 per cent of wages in 1936 and are 
likely to slack off following victory now 
provide 32.9 per cent of the total man- 
hours and 37.1 per cent of the total wages 
in our basic industries. 

Electrical consumption has grown from 
21/4 billion kilowatt hours in 1940 to 8 
billion in 1942, and of this 8 billion, the 
electro industries consume about 4 billion. 
But these industries, principally four pig 
aluminum plants, one pig magnesium 
plant, and one aluminum sheet rolling mill 
account for about 1 per cent of the total 
manhours and about .9 per cent of total 
wages. From nothing in 1939 these six 
light metal plants for the first 6 months of 
1943 accounted for 4,880,000 manhours 
and $5,276,000 in wages. Yet with this 
mipor utilization of our labor force we are 
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By P. HETHERTON 
Executive Officer, Washington State 
Planning Council 











producing one-third of the nation’s pig 
aluminum. 

However, while the payrolls of these 
light metal plants are relatively small, their 
importance to the state’s postwar economy 
is very great, because they will be suppliers 
of raw materials for fabricating industries 
which will be extensive employers. They 
have already been of distinct advantage to 
the state by effecting the installation of 
generators and the building of a high ten- 
sion grid system far beyond our earlier 
expectations. These cannot be taken from 
the state. The low-cost firm power, $17.50 
per KW year, will continue to attract the 
electro industries. 

With very few exceptions all parts of 
the state have experienced an increase in 
population ; 110 towns grew from 941,601 
in 1940 to 1,209,390 in September 1943— 
an increase of 267,789. The population of 
the state is variously estimated at about 
2,004,716, compared to the 1940 Census 
figure of 1,736,191. 

The State of Washington has the fol- 
lowing programs for aid to business: 

1) It provides leadership through the 
State Planning Council to postwar 
thinking and planning; 

2) Through the State Planning Council 
a state-wide committee has been ap- 
pointed to centralize and coordinate 
all efforts. 

3) Under it, committees of 15 for post 
victory employment are being created 
in all principal cities ; 

4) The number of jobs in private and 
public enterprise is being determined ; 

5) Confidence in our own abilities to 
meet and solve postwar problems is 
being established ; 

6) Public improvement programs in 
keeping with our own ability to 
finance exclusive of federal assistance 
for buildings, roads, bridges, and con- 
servation of natural resources are be- 
ing developed and with the long view 
of establishing this procedure as part 
of regular budgets ; 

7) Cumulative reserve funds for cities 
are being created ; 

8) County and city planning encour- 
aged to assist elected officials in regu- 
lating the use of lands; 
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9) General legislation and taxation poli. 
cies are being studied in order that 
favorable climate may be continued 
for business; 

Through research small business and 
the industries of the state are bein 
assisted and the problems of small 
business investigated. 

At the state level, Governor Langlie 
already has a program of public improve. 
ments; buildings for the university, the 
colleges, other institutions, highways and 
bridges, experiment stations, etc., amount. 
ing to over $76,168,480.00. All of this is 
within the state’s capacity to finance with. 
out the help of the Federal government, 


10) 








California 
Public Works 


By C. H. PURCELL 
California Director of Public W orks 











Ta State of California’s program 
starts with an estimated $43,750,000 
earmarked for a ‘‘Post-War Employ- 
ment Reserve.” The legislature also has ap. 
proved a $30,000,000 bond issue, subject 
to a bond election, for purchase of farms 
and homes for returning veterans and ap- 
propriated $450,000 for education and 
other assistance to veterans of World 
War II. 

The Department of Public Works te. 
ceived $12,000,000 for purchase of high- 
way rights of way and preparations of 
plans and specifications for an estimated 
$70,000,000 post-war state highway con- 
struction program. The sum of $1,500,000 
was also appropriated to aid counties in 
preparing plans for an estimated $20,000, 
000 county highway program, and $1, 
250,000 was appropriated from the Post- 
War Employment Reserve for plans, spea- 
fications and preliminary work for a post: 
war problem of state institution buildings. 

If private building revives immediately 
under the influence of pent-up demands 
for consumers’ goods, homes, alterations 
and improvements to factories, stores and 
office buildings postponed during the war, 
public works programs should then be 
properly geared to the building boom 
so as not to overburden the construction 1n- 
dustry which has been greatly shrunken 
during the war. 

On the other hand, if builders are hesi- 
tant and private construction is slow in 
getting under way, then well-planned pro- 
grams of public works will be doubly 
needed. Public projects cannot, however, 
be expected suddenly to provide jobs for 
all displaced war workers and service men 
immediately, because before the war com 
struction only employed about 6 per cent to 
7 per cent of California's gainful workers. 
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Compensation 
As a Cushion 


By SILAS GAISER 
Administrator, Oregon Unemployment 
Compensation Commission 











HE unemployment compensation 
T program will play a very important 

part during the first post-war years 
in alleviating the shock of unemployment 
which will undoubtedly result in convert- 
ing from a war-time to a peace-time econ- 
omy, and I have made some very rough 
estimates of the amount of unemployment 
compensation that will be paid out on the 
Pacific Coast during the first year follow- 
ing the war. 

Wages of persons covered by the unem- 
ployment compensation laws of California, 
Oregon and Washington will have in- 
creased from something over 21/, billion 
dollars in 1939 to nearly 834 billion dol- 
lars in 1944. 

The extent to which unemployment 
compensation will be able to cushion post- 
war unemployment is determined by the 
amount of benefits that will be paid dur- 
ing the first year or two following the war. 
Roughly there should be about 830 million 
dollars available for benefit payment pur- 
poses in the three states here on the West 
Coast. But each of the state’s laws pro- 
vides for limitations on the payment of 
benefits—California will pay a maximum 
of $468 to a claimant in any one year and 
Oregon and Washington will pay a maxi- 
mum of $240. 

Assuming that the other two states on 
the coast will pay out benefits during the 
first postwar year in the same proportion 
as we have estimated for Oregon, I would 
say that probably about 400 million dollars 
will be put into circulation here on the 
coast during the first year following the 
wat by the unemployment compensation 
program. 

That sum is a far cry from the four bil- 
lion or so dollars by which payrolls will 
shrink. But it should be a big boost to the 
individual worker left without work at 
least temporarily, and should be an impor- 
tant stabilizing influence on purchasing 
power. 

We estimate that nearly 190,000 claim- 
ants will file for benefits in Oregon during 
the first year following the war. This 
would be twice as many as filed during 
1938, the heaviest year of unemployment 
in Oregon and the first year that benefits 
were paid. These 190,000 claimants would 
represent more than 50 per cent of the 
number of workers employed in Oregon 
at any one time during peak wartime pro- 
duction and would represent probably one- 
third of the persons who had had any 
work at all in covered employment during 


the year preceding the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

We do not expect that 190,000 people 
in Oregon will be without jobs indefinitely 
after the war—many of them will be ex- 
periencing only normal short-term un- 
employment during the course of the year. 

Assuming that the other two coast states 
will experience a claim load of similar size 
proportionately, I would say that between 
134 and 2 million persons will apply for 
unemployment benefits on the Pacific 
Coast during the first postwar year. This 
would be at least double the claim load 
experienced during the first benefit year. 





Western Farm 
Future... 


By DEAN WM. A. SCHOENFELD 
Oregon State College 














is very likely to be after the war, as 
during the last 20 years, continued ap- 
praisal of local possibilities in the light of 
available markets and the competition of 
other regions. In the past 20 to 25 years, 
these Western farmers have greatly chang- 
ed the character of their farm production. 
Producing more than could be consumed 
in this area, they studied distant markets 
and shifted their production to those crops 
which our soils and climate give a competi- 
tive advantage. Such wise planning will 
undoubtedly continue. 


F:: the farms of the Far West there 


With renewed and more permanent in- 
dustrial activity on the Pacific Coast and 
with all business stimulated and popula- 
tion increased by commercial relationships 


®@ Today's conferences and drafting boards make tomorrow's contracts and jobs. 




























with the Orient which seem assured, this 
region in the course of 10 to 25 years may 
very likely become a much greater factor 
in demand for farm production. 

An example of this trend is found in 
my state. The Pacific Cooperative Poultry 
Producers formerly shipped 95 per cent of 
the eggs handled to Eastern points. Now, 
only 5 per cent are shipped out of the trade 
territory. 

When employment decreases, many: of 
the industrial workers now with us who 
wish to remain in the West will seek acre- 
ages for small, often part-time farming ven- 
tures. Returning soldiers in large num- 
bers the country over are almost sure to 
look toward the land. The land supplies 
a need to these stranded people, but the 
effect is to reduce market demand and to 
increase competitive production. Many of 
these young men will replace older farmers, 
however. Five years ago, mortgage loan 
records showed the average age of bor- 
rowers to be 50 years. 

Farm population has been decreasing 
since 1915. There was an increase between 
1930 and 1935. The percentage of the na- 
tional income obtained by farmers has de- 
creased since the 1910-1920 period, rang- 
ing from a low 5.2 per cent in 1932 to 
high of 9.1 per cent in 1925. More farmers 
on the land will tend to decrease still fur- 
ther per capita income of farmers and the 
percentage of national income received by 
families on the farms. 

To counteract, if possible, this trend to- 
ward rural peasantry we may look forward, 
I am sure, to further organized effort to in- 

fluence the shaping of helpful political and 
economic policies which seem necessary, 
assuming a basis of wise land use and 
sound production and marketing practices, 
to bring about a position of improved eco- 
nomic equality for the folks upon the land. 











Technical Service For 


Western War Plants 


FREE technical advisory service has 
Ate set up by the Smaller War 

Plants Corporation that makes avail- 
able to small manufacturers the research 
facilities of the largest government and 
industry organizations. Consultants in the 
regional offices of the West, trained in this 
type of service, are familiar with the 
proper sources for the desired information, 
which has never been within reach of 
smaller business firms before. 

Answers to the problems may be buried 
in the archives of the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington, or may be found in the 
papers of a college professor, in the trans- 
actions of a professional society or may be 
obtained from industrial research labora- 
tories. 

For example, answers to a problem sub- 
mitted to the San Francisco office of SWPC 
were from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington; Johnson & Son, Ra- 
cine, Wis. ; Utilities Research Commission, 
Chicago; American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, O.; Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; General Motors 
Corp., Detroit; Hall Lamp Co., Detroit; 
Sinclair & Valentine Co., New York. 

The question was as follows: 

“After waxing steel smoke canisters, 
difficulty is experienced with the rusting of 
the canisters. Rust appears approximately 
24 hours after the waxing operation, and 
is usually more evident on the inside than 
outside. 

“The canisters, 3 in. in diameter and 4 
in. deep, are made of 18 gage steel, bon- 
derized. They are dipped in a water emul- 
sion wax consisting of 20 per cent solid 
material. The wax used is Johnson Indus- 
trial wax, No. 1515C, kept at room tem- 
perature or about 5° higher (70° to 75°). 

“The canisters are air dried on a con- 
veyor, and the drying process is accelerated 
by the use of infrared lamps. The local 
representative of the wax manufacturer 
suggested a 10 per cent solution water 
emulsion, which was tried without suc- 
cess; if anything the results were not as 
satisfactory.” 

A general construction firm wrote the 
San Francisco office as follows: 

“I am writing to ask your help in get- 
ting us some definite information in regard 
to the use of urea in the bending of wood, 
and also as a preventive for checking in 
lumber. We are primarily interested in 
determining availability of urea for imme- 
diate use, price involved and methods of 
application and effects.” 

A photo-engraving company had this 
inquiry: 
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“We would like to have some informa- 
tion on the etching of steel plates (etched 
plates). 1. What acid of solution is con- 
sidered best ? 2. What resist holds up best 
with this particular mordant ? 

Here is one relating to a new process in 
furniture manufacturing: 

“We would like to obtain information 
regarding the use of induction heat in the 
drying of manufactured furniture. In this 
process, either direct fired heated air is 
used or steam heated air to accomplish the 
drying. Some work has been done in con- 
nection with the use of induction heating 
in the furniture manufacturing industry, 
and any reference you can secure or bulle- 
tins which may be available for our use 
will be greatly appreciated.” 

Regarding plastics, an inquirer said: 

“We know that at the present time a 
few companies are making tanks and vats 
from various plastic materials. They are 
handicapped, however, by the fact that 
they must make patterns and molds for the 
various individual members and for that 
reason are limited in their manufacturing 
abilities. We are interested in obtaining an 
acid resisting plastic which is capable of 
being processed and machined in a man- 
ner comparable to the way in which wood 
is machined.” 

A manufacturer of brass boxes with 
chromium plated directly on the brass 
occasionally found a box on which the 
chromium seemed to have been eaten away 
and a coppery mottled surface appeared. 
His engineers thought possibly the cause 
was something in the chipboard sleeves 
packed around the boxes, such as a residue 
of hydrochloric acid which became active 
under a slight condition of moist air which 
attracted the chromium. The condition 
showed up after standing several months. 

Rust protective coatings were sought by 
a manufacturer of cast iron aircraft piston 
rings, as the cast iron with such a fine fin- 
ish was susceptible to very fine rust specks 
developing during the rusting process. 
This was despite the fact that all of the 
operators except those working in oil wore 
gloves at all times to protect the surface 
of the rings from sweat and dirt. Protect- 
ing the rings with a coating of lanolin 
between operations was ineffective because 
it was impractical to apply a very thick 
film of lanolin. 

In all these cases, SWPC was able to 
get light on the problem from the best 
sources of information in the country. 

This service is not confined to plants 
doing war work alone, but to all others 
engaged in essential civilian production. 








a 


THE ANSWER 


One of the most typical examples of 
the SWPC technical service is the solu. 
tion of the problem of a clothing manu. 
facturer who was making trousers for 
the British army, on a lend-lease cop. 
tract. 

“Apparently, due to some difference 
in cloth, he finds that production has 
slowed up throughout his plant because 
the cloth in these goods causes the 
needles to heat and the machine must 
be stopped frequently to cool,” was the 
inquiry that was passed on by the tech- 
nical service to manufacturers of sew. 
ing machines, clothing, button hole 
machines, etc. 

“Is there a special needle for this 
work available, or is there a harmless 
method of treating the cloth to prevent 
this generation of heat?” 

Every firm to whom this question 
was addressed came back with the an- 
swer, “Use a chromium plated needle 
instead of nickel plated,” and the prob- 
lem was solved in short order. 


WHERE TO GO 
Consultants, Technical Advisory 
Service, S.W.P.C. 
Region 9; Continental Oil Bldg. 
Denver 2 
Leslie L. Waymire 
San Francisco 3, Calif, 
1355 Market St. 
W. Wallace MacLean 
Seattle 1, Wash. 
White-Henry-Stuart Bldg. 
William C. Brown 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
1031 South Broadway 
Stanley W. Ingram 


Region 10: 


Region 13: 


Region 14: 
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Rivetless Airplanes 

e Elimination of most of the rivets 1n air 
planes is possible with the use of “Cycle- 
welding,” developed by Chrysler Corpora: 
tion. It is achieved by putting a specially 
prepared cement on the surfaces to be con- 
nected and then applying heat and pressure 
to the joint. The cement can be brushed on 
or made in the form of tape and laid oa, 
and the process can be used to unite metal 
to metal, metal to wood, metal to rubber 
and metal to plastic. Tests of cyclewelded 
and riveted metal joints, according to S. G. 
Saunders, Chrysler production reseatch 
engineer, show the sheer strength of the 
former to be almost twice the strength of 
deralso prohibits the recruitment of women 
who have been engaged in an essential it- 
dustry within sixty days of their applica 
tion for enlistment, unless permission 
obtained from the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 


Plywood Plane Doors 

e Waist gunners’ doors on B-24 Liberatots 
are now being made of resin-impregnated 
plywood which offers less hazard to pet 
sonnel, is approximately the same weight 
as the metal door, and is from 15 to # 
times stiffer per unit weight than duralte 
min. Wood, impregnated with phend 
formaldehyde resin, actually becomes # 
new substance, according to Consolidatet 
Vultee officials. 
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tHuge 36,000 k.v.a. transformer at Grand Coulee Dam, from 
which an extensive network of transmission lines carry 230,000 volts 
of electricity to war industries throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
Giant hydro-electric generators, rated at 108,000 kilowatts each, 
generate power at 13,800 volts, which is stepped up to 230,000 
volts by this transformer, standing 30 feet high and 15 feet wide. 


‘Near infra-red radiation equipment of Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp. 
ot Myers Barrel Company, Oakland, California. The interior of the 
drums formerly required 16 hours to air dry, now only 6 minutes. 








@ Optical dividing machine used for controlling diametric and con- 
centric accuracy, dividing a circle into a millionth part for absolute 
checking of dimensions. It is used for determining the angular accuracy 
of a Kobe special plug gage in the plant of Kobe, Inc., located in 
Southern California, manufacturer of precision rings, plugs, gages. 


®@ Banding crates of bundled ammunition at Umatilla Ordnance Depot, 
Hermiston, Oregon, using Acme No. 2 Steelstrappers. This crate con- 
tains three charges for 155 mm. guns for Allied use on far war fronts. 


@ Ready service ammunition boxes for the U. S. Navy being manu- 
factured in the plant of Weber Showcase & Fixture Company, Inc., 
Los Angeles, who were formerly engaged in the store fixture industry 
but now devote the entire plant facilities to all-out war production. 
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Time Study of the Job 
For Your Incentive Plan 


T PRESENT, when maximum out- 
A put is demanded for the war effort, 
and when this section of the state 
has become a No. 1 critical labor shortage 
area, a wastage of manpower and machine 
power cannot be tolerated. Yet, when a 
worker stands idly waiting for a machine 
to complete an automatic operation, man- 
power is being wasted. When a machine 
idles while waiting for a worker, machine 
power is being wasted. 

Machines and workers must be coordin- 
ated so that maximum production is 
attained. The ideal situation would be 
that in which both the machines and the 
workers were kept busy all the time. How- 
ever, it is practically impossible to achieve 
this situation. It would be better to favor 
the situation in which the machines were 
slightly busier than the operators. But with 
the increasing scarcity of labor, we can be 
sure that in the immediate future machines 
will be waiting for the operator instead of 
the reverse. 

The first step toward reaching our war- 
time goal of obtaining maximum output is 
to determine the number of machines of 
the same type that an operator can at- 
tend. This can be approximated by divid- 
ing the average handling time into the 
average machining time for a number of 
similar jobs. After making this sample cal- 
culation, the number of machines per op- 
erator should be standardized. Milling ma- 
chines, and sometimes drill presses, can 
be set up on the basis of 1 man-4 machines. 

Installation of multiple machine opera- 
tions introduces several new items to be 
considered in a discussion of wage incen- 
tives. A new element called machine await- 
ing operator, or machine idling, must be 
incorporated in the time studies. 

This new element is timed like any other 
element. It will vary according to the com- 
bination of jobs that are on the machines. 
However, this element is not added to the 
other elements in determining the base 
time. It is omitted from the summation. It 
is an allowance instead of an element in 
the processing. To include it in the base 
time would distort the time study if the 
number of machines per operator should 
be changed. It would make it necessary to 
recalculate each study. 

In order to determine a percentage for 
this allowance — machine idling — deter- 
mine the ratio of machine idling time to the 
base time from a good sample of studies 
taken on machines performing under mul- 
tiple machine operating conditions. This 
resulting allowance may be between 5 and 
10 per cent. 
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Despite the increase in the fatigue factor, 
it is advisable to cut this allowance toward 
the tight side rather than the loose side 
because the variable factor—the handling 
time—becomes very high in relation to the 
constant factor—the machining time. The 
reverse is true when one man operates one 
machine. The machine idling allowance 
should be added after the standard hours 
per hundred have been computed on a 
single machine basis. 

The worker is compensated on the basis 
of the new hours per hundred divided by 
the standard number of machines to be 
operated. In the case of the milling ma- 
chines, the hours per hundred would be 
divided by four. This must be carefully 
and fully explained to the operator. 

I have used the following illustration: 
suppose you were operating only one mill- 
ing machine and getting 40 cents per piece. 
However, the machine was fixed to operate 
at its lowest speed and feed with the result 
that you had to wait around for about a 
half hour for the piece to be completed. 
Then it took you two minutes to unload 
and load the machine. Under such cir- 
cumstances, no matter how fast you worked, 


you could not receive as much as 80 cents 
per hour. 

Now suppose the machine was set y 
to its proper speed and feed so that i 
completed eight pieces per hour, shouldn't 
you receive 10 cents per piece instead of 
40 cents per piece? Running four m. 
chines is equivalent to stepping up the pro- 
duction of one machine. Now, you can 
work instead of standing around, Now, 
decreasing the handling time puts extn 
money in your pocket. 

The time study man using the machine 
idling element can study the jobs in the 
same manner as when one operator is run- 
ning one machine. If three of the four jobs 
on the group of milling machines are al. 
ready rated, he has only one job to study. 
If none of the jobs are rated previously, 
he can, with a little practice, study all four 
jobs at the same time, using a single con- 
tinuous watch and four separate time study 
sheets. This is not very diffcult on milling 
machine operations, but it will keep him 
hopping if he tries it on a four spindle drill 
press. 

After the standard of 1 man-four m:- 
chines is established, it is necessary for the 
operator to have a separate time ticket for 
each machine. The time is punched at the 
beginning and the end of each run. The 
number of pieces is entered and the mone 
is figured as previously. However, it is 
necessary to divide the elapsed time on the 
day work jobs by four. There are more 





The structure of a proper incentive plan 
must have some degree of permanence. If 
management does not provide the working 
conditions requisite for standard perfor- 
mance, no incentive plan will work. There 
must be standardization of the whole job, 
including the environment, the material, the 
machine and the operation 


Before time studying specific jobs, man- 


and explain to them all about time study, 
especially the method of determining the 
allowances and calculating the operator's 
pay and the guaranteed wage. 

In selecting operator to be studied, the 
time-study man should pick a better than 
average operator to study and set rates on 
his job exclusively for a week or two, or 
until the bonus money starts to come in. The 


what he is doing and how the rate per 


broken down into 
the better. 


After the study is completed, the time- 


its elements, 





Resume of first installment of this paper, which appeared in October issue 


agement should call all foremen together 


time-study man should explain to the worker 


hundred pieces is set. The job must be 
the more 


study man determines the average length of 
each element after discarding the abnor- 


mally high and low values. The summation 
of the average times of the several elements 
gives the basic time per piece. This is usually 
expressed in hundredths of a minute. To this 
basic time per piece is allowed the personal 
and fatigue allowances. They generally total 
between 15 per cent and 25 per cent, varying 
according to the amount of fatigue involved. 

Thus is determined the standard time per 
piece, which can be readily converted into 
expected hourly output, or the hours pet 
hundred pieces. This later factor—the hours 
per hundred—multiplied by the number of 
pieces completed, equals the number of stan- 
dard hours multiplied by the occupational 
rate in cents per hour equals the worker's 
pay in dollars and cents for the job. 

By use of various time tickets, a different 
one for each of the various jobs the worker 
performs, his earnings may be computed. 

The measure of the productivity of the 
workers is the ratio of total earned hours— 
standard hours plus day work hours—to the 
actual hours. This is the percentage that 
interests management. The money bonus 
percentage is the ratio of the actual earn 
ings to the guaranteed wage. This is the 
figure that interests labor. 
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tickets involved, but the week’s pay is 
still the total of the monies on the tickets. 

The above system may seem to be a bit 
cumbersome but its flexibility well out- 
weighs any disadvantages. An operator 
can have any combination of rated and day 
work jobs on the machines at the same 
time. If one of the machines is down for 
repairs, he carries it along as a day work 
job. This permits him to concentrate on 
time, and pick up some extra money. 

On the other hand, if it should become 
necessary for him to operate five machines 
for a while, he can still earn some extra 
money because the rates are on a four ma- 
chine basis; any output on the fifth ma- 
chine is extra pay. However, the increase 
in idling time will not make it very prof- 
itable for the worker nor desirable for 
management. 

Ihave found that workers prefer multiple 
machine operating to single machine oper- 
ating. In multiple machine operations, many 
of the irksome inaccuracies and inequalities 
have a way of counterbalancing each other. 
A tate that is a bit tight will be compen- 
sated for by a rate that is a bit loose. Nor 
will the operators complain too much if 
there is a fair sprinkling of day work jobs 
among the rated jobs. But aside from these 
minor considerations is the important fact 
that balanced multiple machine operation 
accompanied by incentives permits the 
maximum utilization of manpower and 
machine power for the war effort. 

Under any wage incentive system the 
emphasis is on output and the worker will 
sacrifice quality for quantity. Therefore it 
Is Necessary to set up tolerances and accept 
only the piece parts that fall within these 
limits. If the scrap is excessive, the spoiled 





pieces should be repaired on the operator's 
time without compensation. If the pieces 
can't be reworked, the operator should be 
laid off for a day or two if it is feasible. 

Before concluding, a few words should 
be said about synthetic rates. They are 
constructed by recombining the elements 
of previously taken time studies to form 
additional standard rates. Standard rates 
determined in this manner are less costly 
than rates established by additional time 
studies. In most cases, if there is a suffic- 
lency of raw data, they are more accurate 
than a group of time studies because the 
high and low values are averaged out. 

The first step in the construction of 
synthetic rates is to determine the handling 
and the machining time for each size in 
a line of items, such as box wrenches. It is 
necessary to discover the influence of such 
factors as length, weight, and perhaps the 
type of jig upon the handling time of each 
of the stock sizes already time studied, and 
project these over the balance of the line 
of wrenches. If previous time studies cover 
both extremities of the line and some of 
the middle items, it is rather easy to fill 
in the handling time for the remainder. 

Machining timecan be determined accur- 
ately from the standardized speed and feed 
charts. However, care must be used not to 
overlook details. In a drilling operation, 
one half the diameter of the drill must be 
added to the depth of the hole in order to 
obtain the actual distance the drill must 
travel from the time the tip enters the piece 
until the tip clears the piece at the end of 
the drilling operation. 

The rest of the allowances are made in 
the same manner as in actual time studies. 
It is wise to test some of the synthetic rates 
before dropping in a whole line of stand- 
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@ Metal fittings department of the Hughes Aircraft Company, Armament Division, at Culver City, California. Claude Slate, ~- 
department manager. is shown with Jess Hungerford, foreman, inspecting the work of Mrs. Roma Lowell, a woman employee. >, 


ards. Once the rates are published they 
must not be cut. If the time study depart- 
ment cannot get accurate rates and must re- 
sort to rate cutting, it will be much cheaper 
in the end to hire a new time study de- 
partment than to pay the cost of the low- 
ered morale that will result in the shop 
due to rate cutting. 


A bonus for the foreman and the other 
men in the department whose efforts can 
influence output should be based upon the 
productivity of the department. This is, 
as before, the ratio of the total earned 
hours — standard hours plus day work 
hours—to the actual hours of the produc- 
tive workers. The foreman might be paid 
at the end of each week, 25 cents for each 
point over 100 per cent that was attained 
by the department. 

The truckers might be paid 5 cents for 
each point. It is advisable to delay the in- 
stallation of these bonuses until the sys- 
tem is in good running order, so as to pre- 
vent the foreman from using tricks to get 
loose rates for the purpose of getting high 
productivity and a fat bonus. 

Many a good incentive system has been 
killed by success. Management, seeing the 
great increase in output caused by the use 
of incentives on the production line, de- 
mands that the system be extended to cover 
every one from the janitor to the works 
manager. In the process of extension, stand- 
ardization becomes more vague and the 
measure of output less tangible with the 
result that all the principles adhered to at 
the beginning of the installation are vio- 
lated and the whole system collapses. An 
incentive wage payment plan is either a 
success or a flat failure. There is no middle 
ground. 
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Magnesium Performance 
In Aircraft Manufacture 


AGNESIUM castings, forgings 
and extrusions have been prac- 


tically 100 per cent satisfactory in 
aircraft service, while the failures of sheet 
have been mostly on thin gauges substi- 
tuted for stronger aluminum alloy on a 
gauge for gauge basis, according to J. C. 
Mathes of the Dow Chemical Co. Speak- 
ing before the National Aircraft Produc- 
tion Meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers at Los Angeles Sept. 30, 
he summarized the experience with mag- 
nesium parts as follows: 


There are several million pounds per 
month of sand castings being used in en- 
gines, wheels, and airframes. We rarely 
hear of any service troubles from these. 
Although not used extensively, forgings 
and extrusions have apparently given 
equally as good service. 

The case of sheet is somewhat different 
and practically all instances where mag- 
nesium has not done the job expected have 
been applications utilizing sheet. Many, of 
course, have been satisfactory and sheet is 
widely used for oil tanks, wheel fairing, 
instrument panels, turret parts, miscella- 
neous cases, etc. 


Most of the failures have occurred on 
so-called non-stressed parts, using thin 
gauges which, in many cases, have been 
substituted for the stronger aluminum 
alloy on a gauge for gauge basis. Such 
parts, while not primarily stressed, are sub- 
jected in many cases to considerable vibra- 
tion and abuse. 

Thin magnesium sheet, perhaps due to 
its lower ductility and greater notch sensi- 
tivity, does not seem to stand this service 
as satisfactorily. Many of these failures 
have occurred at points of attachment and 
in some cases the trouble was overcome by 
proper edge reinforcement and the use of 
doublers. 


It is apparently the current practice, on 
aluminum, to reinforce large, flat panels 
with stiffeners which do not necessarily tie 
into the main frame. Doors and panels 
constructed in this manner of magnesium 
sheet have not worked out and failure has 
occurred by cracking at the ends of the 
stiffeners where the vibration is concen- 
trated. 

Similarly hinges or fittings which have 
been attached to sheet and not reinforced 
at such points by doublers have often 
failed by cracking. Flooring is another ex- 
ample where conventional aluminum 
design has not always been satisfactory for 
thin magnesium sheet. Here the local over- 
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loading and impact have sometimes caused 
premature failure. 

Our observation has indicated a satis- 
factory service experience in both British 
and German machines for such parts as 
fairing, cowlings, doors, seats, control 
surfaces, and fuel tanks. In all cases sheet 
corresponding to Dowmetal M was used 
although the minimum gauges were some- 
what greater than usual American prac- 
tice. Very few cases were observed where 
sheet thinner than .040 was used. 

British use of magnesium for warplane 
gasoline tanks enables them to increase 
fuel capacity by 12 gallons, save nine 
pounds in weight, and reduce the “tulip- 
ing” of bullet holes which interferes with 
self-sealing. 

Several primary structures have been de- 
signed, built and satisfactorily tested both 
statically and in vibration. In all cases a 
substantial weight savings was accom- 
plished, particularly in control surfaces 
where appreciable weight is saved in bal- 
ance weight. 

Only a few of these structures have 


e@ "You're a nice guy, but you're gonna 


reached the flying stage but those have 
been satisfactory so far. The longest ser. 
vice to date is a pair of wings in service 
over a year and a half and having about 
500 hours of flying time. 

The British are using magnesium shee 
as covering for control surfaces and over 
portions of the wing on some planes. They 
also have one model, of which about 109 
were built in 1939, having the rear fuse. 
lage of monocoque magnesium design. A 
new model also incorporates a similar 
design. 

Following is a tabulation giving the 
weight comparison of some of the mag. 
nesium structures which have passed static 
and vibration tests: 


Type Description 

of Plane of Part Weight +Saving 
Adv. Trainer Outer wing 153.5 11% 
4 a Aileron 16.0 26% 
Flaps 5.6 11% 
Pursuit Stabilizer 34.0 24% 
” Elevators 22.7 19% 
Tail Assem’y* 118.1 13% 

1% Saving as compared to present construction 
*Inc orporates heavier gauge than conventional tor 


auce mumober ¢ internal tiffener 





get it," said The Moorship Mariner about 
this day-dreaming employee. But to avoid such collisions, the California Industrial 
Accident Commission now requires that on gantry-trucks sold after July 1, 1944, 
the driver must be able to see a person in the roadway ten feet away. Equipment 
already in use must conform as nearly as possible. This necessitates elevating the seat, 
lowering the motor or installing a pancake motor. Other requirements include chain 
guards, headlights, covered drive shafts and access ladders equipped with handholds. 
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post-War Situation 
of Aircraft Industry 


Here is what will happen in the aircraft 
industry when the war ends, according to 
the findings of an Assembly interim com- 
mittee of the California legislature, after 
a survey of 1500 airframe and accessory 
makers: 

Thirty-five per cent of the aircraft manu- 
facturers will have to discharge more than 
50 per cent of their workers. 

- Fifty-four per cent will require from 60 
days to one year to reconvert or convert 
their plants to normal peace production. 

Forty-two per cent are without reserves 
of any kind and therefore unable to protect 
themselves from economic disaster. 

Seventy-five per cent are lacking all or 
art of the reserves necessary for the de- 
velopment of post-war plans. 

Twenty-five per cent will be able to pro- 
ceed with post-war development. 

“As aircraft is the largest industry in 
the state,” the committee reported, “‘and 
must be the nucleus around which state- 
wide industrialization will be built, the 
committee is intent upon its preservation 
to avoid a chaos of unemployment and eco- 
nomic disorganization during the post-war 
period.” 

A majority of the manufacturers agree 
to the committee suggestions for: 


1. Establishing an income tax free re- 
serve fund by all aviation manufacturers 
to provide employment of present em- 
ployees during the post-war conversion 
period. 

2. Declare a moratorium on California 
taxes on all inventories and parts involved 
in canceled war contracts. 

3. Provide that a fixed percentage of un- 
employed aircraft workers be cared for 
under the state unemployment fund, 
through private contractors requiring labor 
on reconversions of the industry from war 
to.a peacetime basis. 

Various complaints were made by the 
manufacturers against government super- 
vision. Forty-nine per cent believe that 
government representatives are in general 
hindering their war production effort and 
95 per cent called attention to the fact that 
this was due to lack of knowledge on the 
part of government representatives. 

Twenty per cent charged them with 
carelessness and 10 per cent with ma- 
liciousness. 


War Workers Visit Britain 


Stanley Ceizyk of Lockheed Aircraft’s 
force at Burbank, California, is one of four 
American war plant workers being sent on 
4 month's visit to British factories and 
U. S. Army installations in the British 
Isles, at the same time that four workers 
from British factories will come to this 
country. The OWI and the British Min- 
istry of Information are jointly sponsoring 
the project. 





Steerer for an LCI invasion boat being shipped from the Webster-Brinkley plant, 
Seattle, Washington, via naval transport plane to an Eastern shipyard destination. 





Value of Supervisory 
Job Descriptions 

One of the most immediate and con- 
crete benefits from working out job 
descriptions for supervisory employees is 
proper adjustment of compensation, ac- 
cording to Professor Victor V. Veysey of 
California Institute of Technology in a 
monograph entitled “Using Descriptions 
of Supervisory Jobs.’’ In pointing out that 
salary inequalities are certain to arise un- 
less compensation is based on a careful 
study of the duties, requirements and 
working conditions of jobs, he cited the 
following instance: 

“A company which had undergone ex- 
tremely rapid expansion undertook an 
evaluation of its supervisory positions. It 
was discovered, to the surprise of all, that 
in the case of eight yard superintendents, 
all handling similar crews in identical 
work, the compensation of the highest 
paid was 100 per cent greater than that of 
the lowest, and only five of the jobs were 
being paid within a reasonable range of 
the proper salary for that type of work.” 

Properly conducted analyses of super- 
visory and rank-and-file jobs usually im- 
prove employee morale, he stated, but if 
improperly performed or inadequately 
explained to the employees, however, job 
analysis may seriously damage employer- 
employee relations. 

“Older supervisors tend to feel that they 
know everything about their job,” accord- 
ing to Professor Veysey. ‘They may view 
any study of their performance by an out- 
sider or by their superior as an unwar- 
ranted reflection on their ability to perform 
the work adequately. 

“Investigation of a job may lead a su- 
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pervisor to imagine that unfavorable 
changes, or perhaps total abolition of the 
job, will follow. If this is the attitude of 
employees or supervisors, it will be diff- 
cult to perform a job analysis. 

“Extreme care must be used in explain- 
ing the program of job analysis to super- 
visors so that each will understand that the 
study is directed at the job rather than at 
the individual and that real benefits to him 
will result from the study. He must fur- 
ther be assured of a measure of protection 
against job changes which might damage 
his status or income.” 

As another instance of the need for 
complete supervisory job descriptions, he 
cited the following: 

“A shop superintendent said, ‘Of course 
I know what my job is, and what every 
one of my foremen is supposed to do. Why 
I've been here 20 years, and I’ve done 
every job in the plant!’ 

“When he was asked about the details 
of departmental operation and about the 
division of duties between foremen, he 
became less certain and more evasive. 
After the superintendent had gone 
through the process of analyzing his own, 
and his foremen’s jobs, he was willing to 
admit, ‘Those jobs are certainly a lot dif- 
ferent now than when I used to do them.’ ” 


Western Future Portrayed 

Industrial possibilities of the West are 
interestingly set forth in a booklet issued 
by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
a New York security house, in which the 
electric power developments, steel, light 
metals, industrial chemicals and other de- 
velopments are discussed. It is entitled 
“The West Changes Horses’ and deals 
particularly with the Pacific Northwest. 
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It must be apparent to any thinking man that 
the larger and more prominent the organization, 
the less it leaves the selection of vital produc- 
tion equipment to mere guesswork and opinion. 
The fact that the most prominent industrials in 
America, including those named above, have 


selected Sullivan Air Compressors is a judgment 
which no buyer who wants the utmost in depend- 
ability can afford to overlook. SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY COMPANY, Executive Offices: 
Michigan City, Indiana. In Canada: Canadian 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ontario. 
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OFFICES 


BOSTON .. . . 104 Brookline Ave. 
CHICAGO .. 307 No. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK .... «. « « 30 Church St. 
PITTSBURGH .. . 47 Terminal Way 
ST.LOUIS . . . . . »« 2639 Locus? St. 
SAN FRANCISCO ... « 145 10th St. 
LOS ANGELES . . 2900 Santa Fe Ave. 
DETROIT . . 2051 W. LaFayette Ave. 
Birmingham, Butte, Dallas, Denver, Duluth, 


El Paso, Huntington, Knoxville, Scranton, 
Salt Lake City 


PRODUCTS 


HEAVY DUTY, SINGLE OR TWO STAGE 

STATIONARY AIR COMPRESSORS IN 

ANGLE, V-VERTICAL, VERTICAL OR 

HORIZONTAL TYPES IN SIZES FROM 1/4 

TO 3000 H.P. ALSO A COMPLETE LINE 
OF PORTABLE COMPRESSORS 
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Job of Selling Washington 
On the West Still Undone 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—Facts are 
WX often unpalatable. If these do not 
please you, remember this corre- 
spondent is only reporting what he has 
heard, not what he thinks. There is a gen- 
eral idea among the members of Congress 
—which they probably will not tell you 
publicly—that you have brought some of 
the manpower evils 
upon yourself. 

One very good 
friend of mine ‘‘on 
the Hill’ says he has 
had hundreds and 
hundreds of letters, 
and hundreds of calls 
from people who 
work in airplane 
plants and in ship- 
building yards who reiterate with monoto- 
nous repetition that they think it is a shame 
they have to loaf as they do. 





Mark, they do not plaster this blame on 
all plants. There are some, such as the 
Vultee plant, which constantly are praised 
for their fidelity to the effort to produce as 
much as possible with the least possible 
expense to the government You may re- 
call that the Vultee people came to Wash- 
ington and told the government they were 
making too much money. 


But, according to the thousands of let- 
ters and calls rolling into the Congress, 
that “‘cost-plus-fixed-fee”’ system seems to 
induce the majority of the big plants to 
hang on to the workers they have, even 
though the workers have very little to do. 
Some of the workers have told their con- 
gressmen that they are quitting their easy 
jobs, and, to salve their conscience, are 
going to the smaller plants where workers 
are scarce and where real work is done. 

The idea you get here is that the big 
plants—not all, but some—have too much 
war-fat and the small plants have too much 
lean. One congressman after another will 
tell you, off the record, that it appears those 
who make the poorest use of the man- 
power they have, get the advantages, and 
those who have the least manpower get the 
worst of it. 


Your congressional representatives, as 
well as others here, who are in places 
where they should have accurate informa- 
tion, seem to think you have sufficient man- 
power out there if it were properly used 
and properly applied. 

For instance, when this manpower shock 
touched the Pacific Northwest, it was 
found there were 1,100 persons in Aber- 
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By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 











deen, Washington, anxious to take jobs ; 
and in Hoquiam, Washington, they found 
500. Everett is reported to have a large 
number eager to work; and they tell us 
similar stories about Chehalis, Belling- 
ham, Longview, and about Salem, Oregon. 
We are told there are a substantial number 
of workers footloose and ready, up along 
the Columbia river; and there are reports 
about hundreds of workers in places such 
as Turlock, in the San Joaquin Valley, and 
elsewhere in California. 

The representatives of the states farther 
away from the Coast are less interested in 
the immediate manpower problem because 
it is not their intimate business, but they 
readily tell you there is idle manpower 
back there that could be used. 

It seems to be the general thought 
among the Western delegation, not men- 
tioned usually for publication, that 90 per 
cent of the so-called manpower problem 
on the West Coast is a pure fake, and that 
some unpleasantly frank thought out there 
might cure a lot of the troubles that have 
come upon the regioh. They do not by any 
means hold that there are no manpower 
problems, and that they do not require 
solution, but they seem to think that most 
of them, probably all of them, might have 
been solved without the strong-arm action 
of WMC. 

The effect is obvious and serious. Not 
only are war contracts being cancelled— 
actually, realistically cancelled—but prom- 
ising enterprises will be choked off. There 
is, for instance, the alumina program 
which had such a splendid start in the 
Northwest. 

WPB had swiftly approved the project. 
It was scheduled for quick construction 
with an allocation of materials provided 
by the tough guys in WPB. But when the 
WMC came along with its manpower 
blockade, the gentlemen in the Northwest 
were told that they could not go ahead 
because they could not have more man- 
power in an area already so short of men— 
and women—that going plants could not 
be served properly. 

Congressman Fred Norman of Wash- 
ington and Congressman Homer Angell 
of Oregon and Congressman Henry C. 
Dworshak naturally presumed they would 
find sympathetic help among their friends 
in WPB who had wept much about the 
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shortage of metals. They were finally 
passed along to Vice-Chairman Charl 
E. Wilson, sometime head of Gener| 
Electric, now top man in WPB, whik 
Donald Nelson is visiting the great and 
near-great in Europe. 

Ten other congressmen from the Wes 
Slope went along, more or less as a gallery 
and moral support. To their amazement 
Mr. Wilson was utterly unsympathetic 
He told them that it would be pure waste 
to devote materials and manpower on the 
construction of an alumina plant on the 
West Coast. 

Although Mr. Norman handed him ; 
list of 568 names of persons ready to go to 
work, a list checked and formally ap. 
proved by WMC Regional Director Har. 
per, Wilson made it a point to emphasize 
that manpower was in no way a problem 
but that there was actually so much alu- 
mina and aluminum in this country now 
that, to quote the picturesque speech of 
Wilson, “it is running out of our ears.” 

He rammed the point home by saying 
that the armed services and other needs 
were so well guaranteed in their future 
requirements that they could not possibly 
exhaust the supply on hand by any stretch 
of the imagination for over three years. 

Mr. Wilson emphasized that WPB had 
stopped the importation of bauxite ore 
from which alumina is made from British 
and Dutch Guiana, because it was not con- 
ceivable we could use profitably the great 
deposits in Arkansas which are adjacent 
to plants recently provided to manufacture 
the metal. This information was more than 
astounding, for we have constantly been 
told that there is only 21/, years supply of 
bauxite left in the Arkansas fields. 

He threw in for good measure that all 
this talk about the scarcity of steel is 
nonsense; that we have abundant steel, 
and steel mills and fabrication plants, for 
all purposes of the war and civilian needs 
now in view. This set our Western dele- 
gation back on its heels, because, like you 
and the rest of us, it has been constantly 
fed on the doleful tidings that we must 
quit production of badly needed equip 
ment and comraodities because there is 
such a shortage in iron and steel. 

They were familiar with the reports 
from the WPB allocation board which 
every three months has gloomily at- 
nounced it was necessary to cut allocations 
by quantities ranging from 18 to 25 pet 
cent and more. The people from the Hill 
tried to get some reconciliation between 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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KRUCKMAN (Cont'd from Peg. 36) 


these facts and the Wilsonian statements, 
but could not obtain a clarification. They 
learned also that Congressmen, presum- 
ably the bosses, are less important to the 
gentlemen who run the government agen- 
cies than are many others who come from 
points far afield. 

Wilson told them that the Army had 
cut its order for 140,000 planes in 1944 
to 120,000 planes, thereby partly explain- 
ing the relaxation of the demand for 
aluminum. This roused the ire of a con- 
gressman who is a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee. He challenged the 
statement because he knew the Army had 
not asked permission to reduce its 
schedule. 

Each of the delegation was stirred by 
the picture of steel-plenty because WPB 
had just recently cancelled the Bureau of 
Reclamation program for a number of irri- 
gation projects in the West which were 
classified as wasteful of steel for the reason 
that they would consume 50,000 tons of 
reinforcing steel, a steel made of scrap, 
the most abundant of all material. 

The general idea here among the West- 
ern congressional delegation, and among 
the persons in government from the West, 
is that the present plan, so far as it has 
been revealed, for future war production, 
will set the clock back for the West. It is 
generally felt that the manpower problem 
is superficial. The real tragedy is the can- 
cellation of war contracts. 

If the plan is permitted to be carried 
out as it now is known to us, it would 
emphasize that the West Coast is capable 
of sustaining only two major industries: 
shipbuilding and airplane production. 
After the brilliant start of the past two 
years, the other industries, including metal 
producing plants, heavy and light, would 
sing into innocuous desuetude, and the 
whole industrial future of the West would 
be impaired and checked for many years. 

It is this far-reaching effect, contingent 
upon cancellations, that have followed the 
declaration of manpower shortages, that 
has made such deep impression upon the 
Westerners here. It was the reason why 
Sen. Pat McCarran, Nevada, joined with 
Sen. Tom Connally, Texas, in calling a 
meeting of 100 Western and Southern 
senators and congressmen early in October. 

Mark heavily that this coalition has 
joined all the States of the West Slope 
with all the States of the South, as far 
east as Alabama and Georgia. If the coali- 
tion holds together it will have a strong 
political influence upon the apparent pro- 
gram to choke war industries in the South 
and the West. 

They pulled no punches in their discus- 
sion, and they openly charged Eastern car- 
tel groups with fear of the development of 
steel and other metal resources on the West 
Slope. The implication was more than an 
implication that some of your present 
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gloomy prospects may have stemmed from 
the fear of the Eastern groups that the 
West may go ahead too fast for Eastern 
comfort. 

It was pointed out that WPB, OPA, 
WMC, ODT, OES, OEW, WLB, and 
other agencies with disjointed alphabets, 
are officered overwhelmingly by men either 
directly connected with Eastern business, 
finance, and economic affairs, or men who 
have natural sympathies for the interests 
of the East. It has always been notorious 
here that the men from the South were 
picked sparingly for war business offices, 
and that men from the West were so scarce 
that they stood out like mountain peaks. 

The question also was raised why the 
armed forces seem to assent to the squeeze 
of Western industrial facilities. The sense 
seemed to be that it would be logical for 
the armed forces to oppose the elimination 
of Western war plants. 

If the war supplies must be made farther 
east, and must be hauled for a week, or 
ten days, or two weeks, or more, to reach 
the West Coast, over railroad and highway 
transportation systems already almost 
clogged to strangulation, it would seem as 
though the illogical prolongation in mak- 
ing supplies accessible to the Pacific thea- 
ter of war might sometimes spell the 
difference between success and failure. 

No one knew why the armed forces 
had not come to the front for the perpetu- 
ation of war industries in the very front 
yard of the war theater, particularly since 
it had been announced that there was prac- 
tically no danger of an attack on the West 
Coast. The work on the Alaska highway, 
it was reported, had even been allowed to 
slow down. 

Out of this McCarran-Connally coalition 
has come a declaration for a drive to pre- 
serve local industries in the West and the 
South. A steering committee will be ap- 
pointed, consisting of seven senators and 
seven congressmen. They will plan the 
strategy of the campaign, and will pro- 
gram hearings to focus attention on the 
problems, and will develop appropriate 
legislation to support whatever action is 
necessary. 

In a local way, there is much the same 
purpose in a committee representing the 
Northwest, headed by Congressman Nor- 
man, Washington. Another committee 
consisting of the congressional delegation 
from Los Angeles County and the City of 
Los Angeles is working on parallel prob- 
lems in that area. 

Among other suggestions, it has re- 
quested WMC to make clear why the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation bureau in 
Los Angeles is not represented on the 
Urgency Committee which passes on the 
need for the supplies and manpower which 
will enable a business to live. 

More congressional action impends in 
the action suggested by Sen. Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, Wyoming, who wishes to 
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make a thorough investigation of the aly. 
minum situation. He wishes to find oy 
why we have suddenly found that we faye 
so much aluminum that “it is running oy 
of our ears.” 

Apparently O'Mahoney also would go 
into the puzzling steel situation. It may 
especially interest you to know that this 
investigation would have the enthusiastic 
blessing of Ickes. He already has placed 
himself on record as suspecting the Easter 
groups as the hidden gentlemen in the 
manpower woodpile. 

It is no secret that the Army either has 
actively begun, or is about to begin, to 
transfer some of the war industry plants 
back to Montana and similar areas, on the 
other side of the Rockies. Someone hy 
said here that the armed forces may antici- 
pate such great need for labor in trans. 
portation activities on the Coast when the 
real war starts in the Pacific that they look 
favorably upon the war manpower effort to 
squeeze more manpower out of absolutely 
unessential industries. 

Men like Congressman Jerry Voothis, 
California, feel strongly no war industry 
contract should be cancelled unless it can 
be indubitably proven the cancellation is 
absolutely necessary. Mr. Voorhis feels 
wholesale cancellations now will set the 
whole West Slope economy back for 
years. You may be assured that your con- 
gressional delegation, not only the repre- 
sentatives from the three Coast states, but 
the members from all eleven Western 
states, are earnestly working for your in- 
terest in this manpower and cancellation 
muddle. 

It seems only proper to add that they 
cannot do the whole job. War-time Wash- 
ington is filled with cries for help, cries 
that come from Timbuctoo to the tops of 
the Himalayas. We often think the cries 
from afar have more potency than the 
cries from our own people. 

If you people of the West Coast and 
the West Slope really wish to go to town 
with your fight to retain your place in the 
war-time industrial sun, and in the per- 
manent industrial picture of the nation, a 
place you have won with much effort and 
heartbreak, you should come here as alt 
zens and impress your demands upon the 
loftiest men in the nation. 

The more strikingly and forcibly you 
make your impression, the better it will be 
for the efforts your congressional cham- 
pions are making. Don’t come here and 
wine and dine people. Come here and tel 
your story in a series of double-page adver- 
tisements in the Washington dailies. The 
very size of such an appeal makes them 
stop and look. The audacity makes them 
respect you. And if you tell your story 
directly, simply, and tersely, it will be 
read by almost every person of influence in 
Washington, from the President down. He 
is an inveterate reader of Washingtons 
dailies. Think it over. 
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24 HOURS A DAY! 


panna Epcon Portable Gen- 
erators can speed your wartime 
jobs by supplying power and light 
for maintenance, for remote camps 
or for dozens of other uses. Sturdily 
built for 24-hour-a-day operation, or 
for standby use. 

One of the world’s lightest 3000- 
watt generators, Epcon is engi- 
neered for portability, dependability 
and overload margin. 
It’s fully warranted. 
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%* Power and Light 
for Maintenance 


V-belt drive enables engine to oper- 
ate at its most efficient speed and 
provide maximum horsepower. Also 
enables you to use engine separately 
for pumps or other motorless tools. 
Epcon will operate motors up to 3 
h.p., or ten 300-watt floodlights. 

Epcon delivers 110-volt A.C., 60- 
cycle. The 3000-watt and 1500-watt 
Epcon Generators are lightweights 
designed for heavyweight duty. And 
they’re available now. 


© Send now for new free Specifications Catalogue. Write, wire or phone 
Electrical Products Consolidated, 1002 Virginia St., Seattle 11, Wash. 


PORTABLE 
GENERATORS 
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California Oil 
Supply Is Safe 


California oil fields will be the primary 
source of supply for the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory for at least 30 and perhaps 50 years 
to come, despite the fact that present war- 
time production demands are eating into 
the known reserves at the rate of 10 per 
cent a year, the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission was told at its meeting at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico on Sept. 24 by 
E. E. Pyles, of the Hancock Oil & Gas Co., 
chairman of the Production Committee, 
District No. 5. 

The effect of the law of diminishing 
returns on oil operations makes it impos- 
sible to deplete present economic sources 
of production short of many years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pyles, who said the California 
members of the American Association of 
Geologists felt there were more than three 
billion barrels of oil yet to be found in 
California, with the northern half of the 
San Joaquin Valley, the Sacramento Val- 
ley and the Salinas Basin as future possi- 
bilities, as well as offshore deposits. 


Geologists also estimate that not more 
than 25 per cent of the original oil content 
of the present producing sands have been 
recovered, and that there is a residual 
crude content which may yield as much as 
27 billion barrels. The principal obstacle 
to this recovery, according to Mr. Pyle, is 
not the technique of recovery, but rather 
the problem of educating producers and 
landowners to the desirability of such pro- 
cedure and the necessity of unitized or 
cooperative work. 

“Unless, and until, our operators are 
fully conversant with this problem and are 
willing to throw into the pot their indi- 
vidual properties for the greater reward 
of increased recovery, little can be accom- 
plished of a substantial nature,” he said. 

Extension of the productive life of 
known pools by means of reservoir repres- 
suring presents difficulties in California 
not common in many other areas, although 
some progress has been made in the state. 


Columbia Adds To 
Steel Facilities 


One of the largest and most modern 
foundries in the United States, covering 
43 acres, built by the Defense Plant Divi- 
sion of Columbia Steel Company, a U. S. 
Steel subsidiary, near Pittsburg, California, 
is NOW in operation. 

The new project, which is located on 
property adjacent to Columbia Steel Com- 
pany’s Pittsburg works, was constructed at 
a cost of more than $6,000,000 at the ex- 
pense and for the account of Defense Plant 
Corporation. The government has con- 
tracted Columbia Steel Company to oper- 
ate the new foundry for the duration of 
the war. 

When running in full capacity, the new 
foundry will provide approximately 30,- 
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000 tons of steel castings annually. How- 
ever, a shortage of skilled manpower and 
the delayed delivery of several installations 
will retard the foundry getting into full 
production for several weeks. 


Products of the plant will be used pri- 
marily by the United States Navy and 
Maritime Commission. Facilities of the 
new plant include two 25-ton basic open- 
hearth furnaces. A six-ton electric furnace 
is expected to be delivered for installation 
in a few weeks. 

A “U”’-shaped structure, equipped with 
the latest of machinery, the new foundry 
is so constructed to provide a smooth flow 
of products. A cleaning bay is located on 
each side of the ‘“‘U.”” One cleaning room 
is used for smaller materials, while the 
other bay is used for finishing major cast- 
ings. The finished products can be moved 
easily by cranes onto either railroad car or 
truck. Eighteen electric cranes service the 
foundry, including two 50-ton, two 40-ton 
and two 30-ton cranes. 


Parts in Leading Role 


Sixty-five per cent of the production 
hours that go into an airplane are in the 
parts plants while the remaining 35 per 
cent go into assembly, according to A. J. 
Brechtel, assistant personnel manager of 
Plomb Tool Company, in testimony before 
the House Military Affairs Committee. 
Aircraft Parts Manufacturers Association 
reported that 124 of their members are an 
average of 20.5 per cent behind production 
schedules, despite an increase of 471/, per 
cent in number of workers in the past year, 
and that West Coast parts manufacturers 
are definitely the sole source of supply for 
large numbers of critical components rang- 
ing from landing gears to valves and 
instruments. 


Navy Repair Center 


In line with the increasing importance 
of the Pacific battle area, Portland is to 
become a coastal Navy repair and mainte- 
nance center, Rear Admiral Edward 
Cochrane, chief of the Navy Bureau of 
Ships, has announced. 





@ LARGEST ALL-WOOD VESSELS since last 
war are the 20 ocean-going barges built on 
the Pacific Coast, 274 feet long, 1,700,000 
board feet of lumber used in construction 
of each one. Above is the “Western Larch," 
from the yards of Anacortes Shipways, Inc. 
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Explanation of What 
“Cost-Plus" Means 


Clearing up some of the belief thy 
“cost-plus’” contracts mean more Profits 
for greater costs, Chas. E. Wilson, execy. 
tive vice-chairman of WPB, made the fol. 
lowing statement on his recent visit to Los 
Angeles: “Every single plane made op 
government order is made on a predeter. 
mined estimate of cost plus a fixed fee.” 

This statement has been elaborated by 
one of the government services as follows: 


“Nearly all management fees range 
from five per cent, downward on estimated 
cost, thus making a definite fee. Estimated 
cost is arrived at by careful checking, both 
by management and by the representatives 
of the government. If, for instance, the 
estimated cost of an item is $10,000, the 
management fee, as in many actual con. 
tracts now in force, would be between 
$300 and $500. If actual production costs 
are $12,000, management does not get one 
penny more than the fixed fee.” 

Shipyards also work on an estimated 
cost and fixed management fee basis; un- 
der this type of contract, government cost 
experts check each item, disallowing any 
which cannot be supported. 

All ordnance department contracts and 
all foundry work are on fixed price only. 
There is no cost-plus, or cost-plus fixed fee 
basis in these contracts. 

Practically all aircraft parts production 
is on a flat contract basis direct with the 
airframe manufacturers. 


Alcoa Deal Dropped 

A pending deal for the purchase by the 
Aluminum Corporation of America of a 
major interest in Pope & Talbot, Inc., third 
largest lumber concern in the Pacific North- 
west and owners of the McCormick Steam- 
ship Company, has been dropped for the 
present. Pope & Talbot, acting agents for 
Alcoa, got a much stronger agency arrange- 
ment out of it, however. It has been 
thought likely that Alcoa would transport 
bauxite from the Caribbean to its alumi- 
num plants in the Northwest and Califor- 
nia, using the vessels on the southbound 
voyage as lumber carriers. 


Engine Record Shattered 

Joshua Hendy Iron Works of Sunny- 
vale, California, have completed 500 Lib- 
erty ship engines in a period of 25 months. 
In the last war, the Hendy plant con- 
structed 11 similar engines in the same 
length of time. 


More Denver Rubber 

Gates Rubber Company of Denver are 
planning a postwar expansion program of 
more than $2,000,000 involving the 
building of a four-story factory on prop- 
erty adjoining their present plant. 
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Clearing House For 
Military Surpluses 

Listing of the inventories of used and 
idle equipment from the surplus stocks of 
ordnance, air, chemical warfare and all 
other branches of military and naval ser- 
vices, besides Defense Plant Corporation 
and other government agencies, with the 
Redistribution Division of WPB has given 
the division much greater opportunity to 
serve industry than ever before. Nearly 
100 orders a day for used equipment are be- 
ing placed through the San Francisco reg- 
ional office as a result. 

Heretofore the armed services have had 
no clearing house, but have had to check 
with each other individually. Dealers are 
also listing equipment with the Redistribu- 
tion Division. 

The Materials Section of the Redistribu- 
tion Division has had frequent calls for 
gate valves, steel drums and other contain- 
ets, barb wire, plywood, and railroad rails, 
which they have been unsuccessful in lo- 
cating. They are interested in having sur- 
plus stocks of these materials reported to 
the section. 

On the other hand, they are getting 
large surpluses of perishable tools inven- 
tories, aluminum of all kinds, brass pipe 
and copper tubing, sheet brass, steel and 
bronze valves, steel rivets and a large var- 
iety of certain types of building hardware. 

There is a plentiful supply of cold rolled 
and hot rolled strips and structurals, but 
still need for steel plates, cold finished bars, 
large rounds, hexagons and flats and cold 
rolled steel sheets. 

The No. 1 need of the Navy at the pres- 
ent time is for die-lock steel chain for the 
rapidly expanding LST program, prefer- 
ably 1 inch and 114 inch size. WPB also 
reports a need for steel and wood tanks, 
5,000 to 50,000 gallons, nailing machines, 
especially those with cleaning attachments, 
welding equipment, motors, and com- 
pressors. 

As the result of cancellation of military 
contracts, there is on hand 4,000 tons of 
15/32 inch finished steel plate, approxi- 
mately 84 x 90 in size, and 2,025 tons of 
38 inch diameter circles cut from 7% inch 
flange quality plate. 


Pacific Insecticide 
Institute Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Pacific In- 
secticide Institute was held at the Clare- 
mont Hotel, Berkeley, California, on 
Tuesday, October 12. A business session 
was held in the morning at which time the 
new Board of Directors was chosen, to- 
gether with officers for the ensuing year. 
Mr. John Paul Jones of the Stauffer 
Chemical Company, San Francisco Office, 
was selected as president with Mr. E. T. 
Doyle of the Tobacco By-Products and 
Chemical Corp. as vice-president. Mr. 
Esler Johnson, Pacific Coast representative 
of the John Powell & Co., Inc., will act 


as temporary secretary of the Board of 
Directors. A successor to Dr. E. R. deOng, 
former secretary-treasurer, will be chosen 
at a later date. Dr. deOng is now with 
OPA in Washington. 

Among those present were representa- 
tives of member firms from Oregon and 
Washington as well as the University of 
California and the WPB and OPA offices 
in San Francisco. 


Pork Air-Minded, 
Not Cauliflower 

“The manufacturers are thinking too 
much about rushing cauliflower from Los 
Angeles to New York at 300 miles an 
hour, and not enough about moving pork 
from Iowa to the West Coast at 100 miles 
an hour,” said Wayne W. Parrish, editor 
and publisher, American Aviation Daily, 
Washington, D. C., in his speech ‘‘Avia- 
tion’s Post-War Problems’ before the 
Aviation Forum, Los Angeles. 

“Recently I have been in the midwest 
and frankly I was amazed at the interest 
of industry in the subject of air cargo, 
especially among the meat packers in the 
midwest. They are convinced the airplane 
is their answer. . . . The industry's engi- 
neering brains need to go to work on an 
honest-to-God cargo plane built for ton- 
nage and utility, not for super-dooper 
speed. . . . What we need are freight cags 
with wings.” 

In the final analysis, according to Par- 
rish, the engineers should go after the mass 
utility market which is wrapped up in low 
and slow flying. “The personal owner air- 
plane of the future must land at 30 miles 
an hour and cruise at from 80 to 120 miles 
per hour. It must be the Model T—a sim- 
ple, easily handled old runabout built for 
service and utility rather than for beauty 


and high performance. . .. Auto manufac- 
turers who went in for speed and power 
missed the mass market. . . . It was the 


Model T that gave human beings the first 
real flexible transportation medium they 
ever had in history.” 

“The postwar challenge then is to pro- 
duce the aerial equivalents of the Model T 
and the 11/,-ton truck. . . . The challenge 
remains with management to provide the 
initiative, and with the engineers to plan 
for something the public wants and can 


” 


use. 





Business Problems Analyzed 
We advise you on Production—Office Manage- 
ment—Finance—Cost Analysis—Taxation— 
Accounting—Government and Labor Relations 

Write for particulars 

INDUSTRIAL ADVISERS ASSOCIATED 

P.O. Box 1553 San Francisco, 1, Calif. 








LIBERAL LOAN 


available on well-established industrial 
plant, either under lease or owner oper- 
ated. Prefer large amount. Box No. 406, 
care Western Industry, 503 Market St., 
San Francisco. 





OPPORTUNITY 


SECTION 
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A. S. LINDSTROM CO. 
Representing 


METZGAR CO. 
Conveyors & End-Wood Wheels 
Cable Reel Dollies 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


Round and Rectangular Lifting Magnets 
Torque Electric Motors 


AUTOMATIC NUT CO., INC. 
Anco Nuts and Structural Rib Bolts 


866 Folsom Street 
Los Angeles - 


San Francisco 
Portland - Seattle 








WANTED: One 70 to 80 K.W. 
A.C. 220 V. 3 Ph. 60 Cy. Diesel 
Engine-driven Generator. 
Box 408, WESTERN INDUSTRY 
503 Market St., San Francisco, 5 
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AMR 


SLIP RING MOTORS 
Reconditioned 


1 75 HP, 900 RPM, 440-Volt, 3 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
Type HV Fairbanks Morse Ball Bearing Slip 
Ring Motor. 

1'50 HP, 900 RPM, 440-Volt, 3 Phase, 60 Cycle, 
Type MT General Electric Slip Ring Motor. 


HNL 
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LITTLEJOHN-REULAND - 
CORPORATION 

Rewinding 2655 Santa Fe Avenue Repairing & 

JEfferson 5255 Los Angeles, Calif. JEfferson 5255 = 

i 






SAUNA 
VMN 


TRANSFORMER 


Used and Rebuilt 


SINGLE PHASE, 50 OR 60 CYCLE— 
2200 TO 110/220 VOLTS 
3—! K. V. A. Westinghouse 
3—I', K. V. A. Westinghouse 
2—2 K. V. A. Westinghouse 
4—3 K. V. A. Westinghouse 
4—5 K. V. A. Westinghouse 
3—10 K. V. A. General Electric 
SINGLE PHASE, 50 OR 60 CYCLE— 
2200 TO 440/220 VOLTS 
I—7'/, K. V. A. Westinghouse 
3—10 K. V. A. General Electric 
SINGLE PHASE, 50 OR 60 CYCLE— 
440 TO 220/110 VOLTS 
4—I', K. V. A. Westinghouse 
8—3 K. V. A. Westinghouse 
2—5 K. V. A. Westinghouse 
4—7'/. K. V. A. Westinghouse 
3—10 K. V. A. Westinghouse 
2—150 K. V. A. General Electric 


We Design - Build - Repair 


JEFFRIES 


TRANSFORMER CO. 
1710 E. 57th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
il MNT 
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Postwar Projects 
Proposed for Oregon 


Tentative projects aggregati 


‘fk a tota 
expenditure of more than §$ 000.0 
were placed bet ore the Oregon postwa; 
development and readjustment commis 


sion last month 


At least seven municipalities in Oregon 


are creating sinking funds for the cop 
struction of sewage disposal plants 

It was estimated that Portland wo 
require $10,000,000 of a total of $12,947. 
OOO proposed for sewage disp sal proje 


in the entire state 

John W. Kelly, executive secretary 
the commission, predicted that Orego; 
shipyards handling maintenance and fe. 
pairs for navy cratt and kindred industries 


would support 35,000 workers after the 
close of the war 
The Umatilla Rapids dam, which will 


require congressional action, was estimated 
at $30,000,000 and the Detroit dam. als 
necessitating congressional consideration 
$27,650,000 

Kelly predicted that 10,000 men cc / 
be used ina propose d $12,000 000 grazing 
program, provided Congress approves the 
project in its entirety. Otherwise the state 
will proceed with such funds as it has 


available for this purpose 


C.E.D. Estimates 


Committee tor Econom Development 
set up as a representative of industry for 
postwar planning, have issued what thes 
term their “basic document.”” It 1s entitled 

Plan Postwar Jobs Now” and contains 


sets of tables indicating what the national 





markets for various type of products would 



























be in 1946, arbitrarily assuming full utili- 
zation of available manpower, the 1940 
general price level and hours of work, with 


— | unemployment held to a practical mini- 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


ARMATURE WEDGES RAWHIDE FIBER 
ASBESTOS PAPER RUBBER CEMENT 





COMPOSITE SLOT SEALING COMPOUNDS i mum. The study indicates that the country 
INSULATION SOLDERING FLUIDS —_— could produce $142 billions of goods and 
CORDS SOLDERING FLUX _— services at 1940 prices, as against an out- 


CORE SOLDER SOLDERING PASTE 
COTTON SLEEVINGS STAY BINDING 
FILLING COMPOUNDS = STICKERS 


GLYPTALS SURGICAL WEBBING 


put of $97 billions in 1940, a physical 
increase of 46 per cent. 
Keeping electrical apparatus 
on the job for uninterrupted 





INSULATING PAPER — TAPES war production is largely a | Industrial Disputes 
BS anne THINNERS matter . preggers ing the eee | In 1942 
TWINES ment with the right insulating | . : ; eo 

INSULATION VARNISHED COTTON materials. The What, W here, Industrial disputes in California de- 
MICA FLEXIBLE PLATE  ciQTH When and Why of electrical | creased substantially in 1942 from a yeat 
MICA HEATER PLATE VARNISHED DRILL remy ry ges nm | of relatively high strike activity in 1941. 
MICA MOULDING PLATE AND DUCK invaluable as a guide in select- The number of work stoppages dimin- 
MICA SEGMENT PLATE VARNISHED PAPER ae e aes 

ing the right insulating ma- ished approximately 62 per cent from 38+ 

MICA TAPES VARNISHED TUBING terial for every job. A copy is in 1941. to 147 in 19 i2. and the number 
MICA TUBING (round) VARNISHES available from your G-E Dis- “antes id RR CS af cent 
MICA WASHERS VULCANIZED FIBER tributor or write to Section of workers involved « creas 17 ee 
NON-ELASTIC RODS (round) M1132-100, Resin and Insula- from 114,134 in 1941, to 26,309 in 1942. 

WEBBINGS VULCANIZED FIBER = M se tbe pe Division, In normal times, a rise in industrial dis- 
PAINTS SHEETS mannan, B.S putes usually accompanies an increase 1 
PRESSBOARD VULCANIZED FIBER ; 





industrial activity. The trend of strikes in 

1942, however, was inverse to the sharp 

upward trend in production and employ: 

ment. This decrease in strikes during 194 

GE N E RAL (96) ELE CTRI C also represented a departure from the usual 

tendency of industrial disputes to increasé 
during a period of rising living costs. 


TUBING (round) 
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| AT THE COMMAND OF 
HEAT INSULATION BUYERS — 





Trained and Employed by 


PLANT 


Contracting - Units! 





pment | j Topay, more than ever before, each “PLANT” 


try for n é mare : 
ae Contracting-Unit is Regional Headquarters for good 
it they +) D 


Atitled heat-insulation work—done ‘on schedule.” 


Ntains As exclusive contractor in its particular industrial 
tional .| area, each “PLANT” Contracting-Unit handles a 
vould Mm large and varied volume of heat-insulation jobs— 


= ® with the happy result that each is enabled to main- 
940 ‘ 


with 
nini- apt 
ntry ize in the field of heat insulation that they know best! 
and . Between the network of “PLANT” Contracting- 
oe ; Units and the three “PLANT” heat insulating mate- 
_ Py rials factories on the Pacific Coast, there is constant 

inter-change of new ideas and improved techniques 

checked and double-checked. Drawing upon 30 


years of successful, responsible contracting and 


tain, not just a few, but a whole corps of first-class 


liecators, headed by a staff of experts who special- 


manufacturing experience, this factory-co-ordinated 
“Know-How” helps to assure uniformly superior 


work and value in every type of heat insulation! 


3 i Coast Industrial vary ee 


osuimt Rubber & Ashestos Works: t 0 NTRACTI N G = U NITS 


rancisco: 537 B 
el. S rannan St. 
e Los Angeles: 2129 & es : Wy mPanies: 
Tel. Jefferson = Street Tel. ends Front Avenue 
01 Seattle: 32] Fj way 6547 
. irst Avenue Se 
Industries Supply Co.; ie - Eliot 4234 uth 
Zo: 345 ec, ma: 1926 Pacific p vem 
Tel. Frank i; Street Tel. Main 0] nue 
nklin 6201 eS 83 
pokane: South 10 Bernard § 
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STRY Tel. Main 4129 
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Arizona 


John F. Kinerk, formerly with U. S. 
Employment Service in Phoenix, has ac- 
cepted an assignment with the War Man- 
power Commission in Washington, D.C. 
James Blessing takes Kinerk’s old job... . 
Jack B. Pullen, formerly mine superin- 
tendent of the United Verde Branch, 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, Jerome, Ari- 
zona, has been named general superin- 
tendent, replacing M. G. Fowler, who was 
appointed smelter superintendent, Copper 
Queen Branch, Douglas, Arizona. C. E. 
Mills, who has been chief engineer in the 
mine department at Jerome, has taken over 
Pullen's former duties. 


California 

C. S. Gross, president, Vega Aircraft 
Corp., has been appointed vice president 
and general manager of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. He will continue as Vega president. 
. . . Harris McIntosh, formerly in charge 
of production control at Vega, named spe- 
cial assistant to president at Lockheed. . . . 
Frederick Walker appointed Pacific Coast 
general manager, and Aubrey M. Calis, 
assistant general manager, Federated Met- 
als Division, American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company. Frank H. Eichler succeeds 
Walker as Pacific Coast sales manager. 

Carl N. Lovegren, president of Canners 
League of California, has been appointed 
chief of Pricing Division, Processed Foods, 
by OPA, Washington, D.C... . G. Fred 
Hogg, formerly technical assistant super- 
intendent at Hercules, Calif., has been 
appointed sales director of its Naval Stores 
Department by Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. ... A. W. Brown has been elected 
secretary of The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 





ESTERNERS AT \ 


Kurt W. Renson has joined Los Angeles 
laboratory staff, Turco Products, Inc... . 
Ray Sanders, vice president and general 
manager of Turco, elected president of Los 
Angeles Automotive Council... . William 
C. Whaley, vice president, Barnsdall Oil 
Company, appointed general manager, 
California division. 


John G. Walsh and Don J. Russell, vice 
presidents, appointed to board of directors, 


Southern Pacific. ... Nathaniel E. Warman 
named assistant to chief engineer, Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. .. . Calvin K. Townsend 


appointed assistant general manager, Air- 
craft Accessories Corp. 


John J. Jakosky, former dean, School of 
Engineering and Architecture, University 
of Kansas, appointed assistant to president 
of University of Southern California. . 
Harry G. Serlis, formerly general manager 
Schenley Import Company, appointed sales 
and advertising manager, Roma Wine 
Company. 


J. D. Zellerbach, president Crown- 
Zellerbach Company, San Francisco, named 
on newsprint industry advisory committee 
by OPA. ... R. E. Foss appointed general 
superintendent, operations, California di- 
vision, Barnsdall Oil Company. ... Arthur 
A. Smith elected first vice president, Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., 
Ltd., San Francisco. 


A. H. Dekker has been appointed pro- 
curement manager, Turco Products, Inc., 
Los Angeles. . . . Roy H. Beaton, formerly 
assistant general manager, Los Angeles 
Harbor Dept., has become manager of 
California Fish Canners, Inc., Terminal 
Island. . . . F. B. DeLong appointed vice 





ORK... 


president and general manager of sales. 
Columbia Steel Company. 


Victor S. Herrington has become man. 
ager, General Electric Company's Trans. 
portation Division, San Francisco, and 
James H. Williams has been made Trans. 
portation Division representative in Los 
Angeles. . . . E. B. Anderson has been 
appointed Divisional Manager, Manufac. 
turing Division, Airplane Manufacturing 
& Supply Corp., North Hollywood. . . . 
Ralph Thorne, Consolidated Vultee Air. 
craft Corp., Downey, elected vice presi- 
dent, National Association of Foremen. 

.. Lee S. Sinclair, Jr., has been appointed 
to laboratory staff, Kelite Products, Inc, 
Los Angeles. 


Colorado : 

Padraic Partridge has joined the oper. 
ating staff, Union Mines Development 
Corporation, new unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp., with headquarters at 
Grand Junction. 


Idaho 


Malcolm C. Brown has been appointed 
assistant superintendent, Sidney Mining 
Company, operating in Pine Creek district 
near Kellogg. . . . William C. Park has 
been appointed secretary, Idaho Advertis- 
ing Commission, succeeding L. E. Sargent. 


Montana 

Cornelius F. Kelley, chairman of the 
board, Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, has received the Charles F. Rand 
Memorial Medal. He is the second to 
receive the award, which is made for 
“distinguished achievement in mining 
administration.” 


’ 
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® Left photo: Production Chiefs: Charles E. Wilson, chairman, Aircraft Production Board: J. H. Kindelberger, president, 
North American; Frank F. Russell, National Aircraft War Production Council; and T. P. Wright, Aircraft Resources head. 


@ Right photo: Utah's Committee for Economic Develo 
J. O'Connor, Salt Lake City chairman; Frederick P. Cha 
CED Regional Manager, Lars Carlson, of Seattle. 
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pment: seated, left to right, George S. Eccles, Ogden chairman; William 
mp, Logan chairman; standing, Samuel A. Kennedy, Salt Lake City, and 
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Nevada 

Joseph A. DeMaie is president and 
Newton Harlan secretary-treasurer of the 
newly incorporated Nevada Pershing 
Tungsten Mines, Inc. 


Oregon 

Carl C. Webb, Freewater publisher and 
editor, has been appointed secretary-field 
manager, Oregon Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, succeeding Harry Shenk, who 
has become chief deputy to Secretary of 
State, Salem. . . . Clay Brown, formerly 
vice president and manager, plywood divi- 
sion, Smith Wood Products, Inc., Port- 
land, has been appointed assistant to presi- 
dent, U. S. Plywood Corp. 

Robert M. Evenden, Portland, has been 
appointed director, Accident Prevention 
Division, State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, Salem. . ... Leon B. Baketel, for- 
mer financial editor, The Oregonian, has 
become manager of J. Henry Helser & Co. 
... John F. Kilkenny, Pendleton attorney, 
has been elected president, Oregon State 
Bar. 


Utah 

Robert G. Glass of Chicago, former offi- 
cial of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., has 
been elected a director, vice president and 
manager of operations of Geneva Steel 
Company. . . . Peer D. Nielsen has been 
appointed general superintendent, Clif- 
ford G. Strote, purchasing agent and 
Howard M. Daschback, traffic manager, 
Geneva Steel Company. .. . Walter Everett 
Boyden, Salt Lake City, has been named 
chairman, 8th district, National Board of 
Pharmacy, and American Conference, 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 


Washington 

Paul W. Hand has been appointed man- 
ager, Puget Sound district office of Bonne- 
ville Power Administration... . E. A. 
Garber, formerly vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Northwest Magnesite Com- 
pany, has been made president. C. S. Sar- 
gent, who was superintendent of mines, 
succeeds Garber as general manager at 
Chewelah. . . . Arthur J. Krauss, retired 
Seattle lumber executive, has been named 
OPA district manager for Seattle area. 


Taylor Greene, head of Currin-Greene 
Shoe Mfg. Company, has been appointed 
manager, Seattle district of WPB.... 
N. Henry Gellert, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed president, Seattle Gas Company, 
succeeding James F. Pollard who has re- 
signed. Charles M. Sturkey, Rock Hill, 
S. C., has been made vice president and 
general manager; Norbert O. Fratt has 
been promoted from assistant general 
manager to vice president in charge of 
sales and merchandising ; P. R. Dunbar be- 
comes comptroller; John F. Shaw, chief 
engineer ; and Fred W. Barnum director of 
purchases, of the gas company. 


Henry Rydeen has been appointed per- 
sonnel manager, and Betty Shaw adminis- 
trative assistant, Boeing’s Renton division. 
. . . Capt. Harry I. Anderson, marine su- 
perintendent, Puget Sound Navigation 
Company, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, succeeding 
James E. Murphy, who has joined the 
Olson Boiler Works. Captain Anderson's 
old job has been taken by E. Wood Pea- 
body, and Joel Robbins has been promoted 
from port engineer to superintendent of 
maintenance and repair. 


Thomas E. Berry has been appointed 
district manager, Division of Motor Trans- 
pert, Spokane. . . . George C. Heikes has 
been named resident manager, Olin Cor- 


poration, Tacoma aluminum plant, suc- 
ceeding M. M. Moser. . . . Tom Gilder- 
sleeve becomes manager of the Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, succeeding Frank W. Hull. 
... Oliver W. Nelson has been appointed 
supervisor, newly organized State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction’s division for 
handicapped children. 


Wyoming 

Carl B. Hempel, United Air Lines Com- 
pany, Cheyenne, has been elected vice 
president, National Association of Fore- 
men... . C. L. Fowler, former yardmas- 
ter, Union Pacific, at Cheyenne, has been 
appointed employment supervisor. 





5211 Southern Avenue 








Parts That Meet the Most Exacting 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Modern and varied automatic screw machines specially 


designed for the manufacture of precision parts, not only for 
the aircraft industry and other vital war work, but also for 
“peace time living” in the post-war era: 


While Pacific’s precision craftsmen and equipment are now 
engaged almost 100% in the war effort for our government, 
we have kept faith with all our pre-war customers by con- 
tinuing to serve them with the vast number of new type 
automatic machines that have been added to our equipment. 


We can now adequately serve you on all your work from 
1/32 to 6 inch capacity through the spindles. 


Pacific Screw Products Corporation 


Established 1929 
Largest and Best Equipped Screw Machine Plant in the West 
Latest Type Automatic Screw Machines — Grinding - Milling Machines 


South Gate, Calif. 


KI. 5211 
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Make Purchase Orders 


Expedite For You... 


ce Y PURCHASE order is one of 
the most important forms in my 
organization,” a leading ma- 
chine manufacturer told a group of execu- 
tives at a recent industrial conference. “If 
I can’t buy the materials I need when I need 
them, I can’t supply the tools the War 
Department needs—when it needs them!”’ 
Behind that statement by one of the key 
men in the Western war effort lies a long 
history of forms design which has culmi- 
nated, during the last two years, in some 
of the most valuable developments in pur- 
chase orders ever made. Even as this ex- 
ecutive spoke, most of the men listening 
to him were devising—or had already 
devised—purchasing instruments far in 
advance of the most outstanding forms of 
twenty-four months ago. 


Part of this rapid and widespread devel- 
opment was brought about by war pres- 
sures. When the need for vital materials 
became critical, purchasing agents discov- 
ered that poorly designed purchase orders 
could cause—and were causing—serious 
delays. Contrariwise, good design was 
making “‘expediters’’ of some purchase or- 
ders, not only in their suppliers’ organi- 
zation, but within their own. Everybody, 
from his receiving clerk to his chief ac- 
countant, was grateful to the purchasing 
agent who provided a complete, well- 
planned form. 

The Exchange Officer of a small San 
Francisco post exchange was able to take 
practically all of the paper work out of his 
warehouse merely by adding a single sheet, 
with special blockings, to his purchase or- 
der. On this same form, he added sufficient 
accounting information to another sheet to 
provide for a complete single-surface rec- 
ord of each purchase and simultaneously 
to simplify his accounting procedure. 
Many other exchanges have similar forms. 
One Washington Exchange has printed the 
entire back of one copy with columns espe- 
cially for accounting purposes. A San Fran- 
cisco electrical manufacturer has done the 
same thing—and added an extra-length 
sheet as well. 

It is not only service organizations who 
have been blazing this path toward func- 
tionalized forms design. By and large, their 
forms have been simpler than those of the 
manufacturers who must not only maintain 
rigid control within their organizations but 
must also, if they are engaged in war work, 
make copies and records of all purchases 
available to a host of government officials 
and inspectors. 


One of our largest drug concerns, an East 
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By JOHN O’ROURKE 
Expediter, Pacific Bridge Co., Oakland 











Bay firm, spent weeks in designing an in- 
genious seven-part purchase order contain- 
ing acknowledgment copies, accounting 
data and extra numerical and alphabetical 
file copies. This form was in use only a 
little over a year when the firm had occa- 
sion to add more copies. 

Such a case history is not as strange as it 
may seem at a glance. Any growing con- 
cern is bound to experience evolution in 
its forms, as in other phases. To nurse that 
evolution intelligently is the mark of good 
management. Combining functions wher- 
ever possible, revising existing forms to 
meet changed conditions, using related 
forms to best advantage—these are ‘‘musts’”’ 
for complete efficiency. 

The growth of related forms, inciden- 
tally, is one of the most illuminating facts 
in the entire picture of the expansion of 
purchasing forms. A recent survey revealed 
more than 40 miscellaneous related forms 
in use by major industries in the West. All 
of these forms have their uses, naturally, 
although all of them are seldom found in 
any one house. 

Key related forms include the purchase 
requisition, receiving record, special (local 
and other) purchase orders, requests for 
bid, quotation or inquiry, want lists, 
change notices, cancellation notices and 
claims and inspection forms of all kinds. 

Again, combination of certain of these 
forms is not only practicable under most 
circumstances, but desirable. In Idaho, a 
large contractor supplying naval training 
centers combined a requisition for pur- 
chase and tabulation of bids in an unusual 
seven-part snap-out form, by means of 
which all bids and the bidders making 
them can be entered on the face of one 
sheet and carbonized through to the others. 

In this way, permanent records are made 
of the bids and bidders and also of the 
award, when it was made, to whom and by 
whom and the reason therefor, as well as 
any additional special terms. That is one 
contractor who will never be bothered by 
government investigations! Other firms 
have saved extra forms by providing blocks 
in their requests for quotations or in- 
quiries, in such a manner that a single 
check mark changes the form to an actual 
purchase order! 

Despite these clever devices, however, 
and the other various manifolding features 
of short or strip or die-cut carbons, short 
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sheets or extra-length sheets, blockouts. 
perforated sections and back printing 
which definitely have their places in many 
forms, there are still some small organiza. 
tions who can manage to do their purchas. 
ing through simple imprinted stock forms, 

One Oakland tank and pipe manufac. 
turer uses this type of purchase order to 
good advantage. This buyer finds that defi. 
nite specifications as to quantity, prices, 
description, number of invoices required 
and exact shipping instructions are con- 
veyed to suppliers adequately through a 
simple first copy; he retains his duplicate 
as an office copy for follow-up, checking 
and accounting work, and he sends a copy 
with prices eliminated by means of nar. 
row carbon, to his receiving clerk. Space at 
the bottom of his final copy for disposition 
data gives him a complete operation. 

The purchase orders are bound fifty sets 
to a book, and each set has only these three 
copies. Three copies are all he needs, His 
organization is so compact that more copies 
would be superfluous, perhaps even con- 
fusing. Unless new developments dictate 
addition of copies for acknowledgment, 
files or other purposes, he will be foolish 
if he adds them. If new developments do 
dictate extra copies, however, he will be 
foolish if he does vot add them. 

Two years ago, a small Los Angeles 
manufacturer of special machinery, tools, 
dies, metal stampings and screw machine 
products was using almost the same type 
of unpretentious imprinted stock form. 





@ Beatrice Bates, trained laboratory technic 
ian fills finely graduated pipette with avic- 
tion gasoline preparatory to a test at Long 
Beach refinery of Macmillan Petroleum Cor- 
poration. Plant was recently converted for 
production of aviation gasoline for war use. 
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Today, that firm’s purchase order is a nine 
part one-time carbon form, with back print- 
ing on two copies and special sections for 
detailed accounting and receiving data on 
certain sheets. Parts eight and nine are 
required by government regulations; one 
art is an acknowledgment copy to be re- 
turned by the vendor, two parts are for the 
accounting department, one for receiving, 
two for purchasing files, with an extra 
copy for follow-up, delivery checks and 
complete order files. 

This form is not unusual. If anything, 
it is typical of the combined functions 
which the once simple purchase order is 
having to perform under our increasingly 
complex economy. 

In addition to combination of functions, 
considerable emphasis is being put on ef- 
fective performance of each function of 
the purchase order. Terms and conditions 
in some industries have begun to resemble 
the terms of bills of lading. Some atten- 
tion has been given to standardizing ter- 
minology for each item and to proper 
numerical designation. 

The amount of experimentation to pro- 
vide adequate accounting data has multi- 
plied enormously. Some concerns have 
given over two entire lines to the sole 
purpose of indicating routing, and another 
line to devices for following up on deliv- 
eries. The once taken-for-granted method 
of indicating “confirming” orders has re- 
ceived close scrutiny with the idea of deter- 
mining whether it is the best method or 
not. In the aircraft industry particularly, 
change notices have become more de- 
tailed: one large aircraft manufacturer has 
a five-part one-time carbon form which 
incorporates a ditto master sheet for still 
more copies as required. 

All of these developments naturally lead 
to the question of what advantages are to 
be gained by using them. Purchasing 
agents give a variety of answers, depend- 
ing upon their own particular experience. 
The most common advantage in point of 
universality, however, is that the buyer’s 
own purchase order gives complete in- 
structions and complete information and 
prevents misinterpretation of the order, 
often the source of buyers’ headaches. 

Protection, both to the buyer in the or- 
der itself, and when his books are audited, 
as well as to the seller, is another fre- 
quently mentioned reason for using pur- 
chasing forms. Other factors include avail- 
ability of purchasing facts, freedom from 
liability, maintenance of production sched- 
ules, advantages to accounting, control 
features—and even the saving of money 
on freight by specifying inexpensive 
routing. 





HOW TO MAKE CUTTING 
TOOLS LAST LONGER 


OIL LINE 








(NUMBER FOUR OF A SERIES) 


TOUGH METALS produce long curl- 


ing chips that bear steadily on tool 
faces with extreme pressure. It’s hard 
to keep an oil film on these pressure- 
loaded tool surfaces and cutting 
edges. Specially compounded Calol 
Cutting Oils stick stubbornly, carry 


the load, lubricate and cool. 


MILDER METALS make chips that 
break shorter. This creates a pump- 
ing action that keeps pulling fresh 
oil onto wear points. Cutting oils 
with less pressure-resistant com- 
pounds can be used. Increase output 
and lengthen cutting-tool life with 
Calol Cutting Oils. 


OIL LINE 





STANDARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 


OIL LINE 


FRIABLE METALS crumble into dust 


when machined. Lubrication is not 
so important but this waste metal 
clogs cutting edges. Use Calol Solu- 
ble Oil to clean and cool tool and 
work. There’s a full line of Calol 
Cutting and Soluble Oils—the right 
type for each of your jobs. Ask your 
Standard Representative. 
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Seattle Analysis of 
Absenteeism Problem 


N absenteeism survey of 12 plants in 
A meopatita Seattle conducted by 

Henry T. Buechel of the College of 
Economics and Business, University of 
Washington revealed a rate of 6.34% for 
the period from June 13 to July 10, ap- 
proximately the same as a national aver- 
age of 6.2%. The range was from less 
than 3% for the lowest plant to nearly 
8.5% in the highest. No absences were re- 
ported from 53% of the employees, and 
absences tended to be confined within a 
minority. 

A random sample of 405 workers, every 
one-hundredth wage earner, showed an 
absence rate for women 2.2 times that of 
men and also that 55.3% of the men and 
31.5% of the women missed no shifts 
during the month. Personal illness ac- 
counted for 52.8% of the reasons assigned 
for absence. 

‘Most important of the basic factors 
leading to absenteeism is the lack of feel- 
ing of urgency in getting out materials for 
the war effort,” reported by Mr. Buechel. 
“Relatively few of the workers expressed 
any concern regarding the effect of their 


absence upon war production. In this re- 
spect the great majority of us are equally 
blameworthy. In Britain where whole 
cities have been destroyed by bombs, wilful 
absence is a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment; here the war is still remote. 

“Again, there was found to be a deep- 
seated distrust of management in some 
plants that militates against any feeling of 
loyalty to the institution or to the produc- 
tion program itself. Most revealing is the 
important role of the foreman in determin- 
ing worker attitude. One woman worker 
who discovered, because of a special assign- 
ment, that the foreman is ‘just one of us’ 
had an entirely changed attitude thereafter 
toward the company. 

“There is, moreover, the misunderstand- 
ing of the role of labor organizations and 
an antipathy toward forced union mem- 
bership on the part of workers who ex- 
pect to be only temporarily engaged in war 
work or who have come from communi- 
ties where unionism is practically un- 
known. Also, relatively high pay makes 
workers without dependents or a woman 
whose husband is also employed rather 


indifferent regarding the loss of a day. 
income. The weekly ‘take’ is large eve, 
if a day is missed. Finally, many jp. 
migrant war workers have been unable ty 
secure suitable living quarters at what the, 
regard as equitable rates. 

“The higher rate of absenteeism among 
women appears clearly to be due to the 
fact (1) that they are relatively new ig 
the industrial field and not as fully accus. 
tomed, as the male workers, to the routing 
of regular oy snag (2) a large per- 
centage have home duties, the interviews 
consistently revealing such problems 4 
care of children and shopping and (3) 
many have no urgent need of income.” 

Mr. Buechel found that a 48-hour week 
appears to be near the optimum for efi. 
cient production, and that Sunday work js 
not producing results and should be abol. 
ished as far as possible. 

Recommendations for action Proposed 
by Mr. Buechel and an advisory commit. 
tee from the University of Washington 
and from the Seattle Civilian War Com. 
mission, at whose request the study was 
conducted, were as follows: 


_ 


. Pending efforts should be pressed and fur. 
ther means should be sought to obtain an 
adjustment of what workers consider an in. 
equitable wage award in the aircraft industry 


N 


A community-wide committee for control- 
ling absenteeism should be created or an 
existing Committee should be designated t 





First to make bearings last! 














PHOTO & SOUND. Inc. | 


153 KEARNY ST. SAN FRANCISCO | 





SAN FRANCISCO’S LEADING FILM PRODUCER 





Scarcely bigger than your fist, the Farval Measuring Valve 
gives you two-fisted protection: 1—It keeps bearings of every 
type in fighting trim by delivering lubricant in the right 
amounts, at the right intervals; 2—It safeguards your produc- 
tion even with machines rolling 24 hours a day. 


Farval was first to build the modern Centralized Lubricating 
System—is today the largest producer. A few pounds of 
Farval helps to insure your investment in tons of critical 
metals—prolongs the life of bearings—protects operating 
schedules—and saves Time—saves Men—saves Power. 


Put protection first—make your bearings last. Install Farval! 


THE FARVAL CORPORATION, 3269 E. 80th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio 


San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


FARVAL 
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wupe with community problems. Urgent prob- 

lems to which this committee would address 

itself are: 

q. Support of the efforts being made by trans- 
portation and housing agencies to increase 
existing facilities. 

b. Further study of the possibility of ad- 
justing store hours to the needs of war 
worke rs. 

c. Provision of additional 
child-care facilities. 

d. Support of programs, such as that insti- 
tuted by the American Legion, for giving 
proper recognition to “presentees.” 

3. Fach plant should set up a labor-management 
“committee to deal solely with absenteeism. 

This committee should: 

a.Cooperate with similar committees in 
other plants to obtain adequate standard- 
ized records. 

b. Promote educational programs to bring 
about a greater feeling of urgency in pros- 
ecution of the war effort. 

c. Assist management in adjusting the hours 
and conditions of work of women workers 
with home responsibilities. 

d. Support specialized training programs for 
all grades of workers, foremen, and super- 
visory personnel. 

e. Work toward improving methods of place- 
ment, upgrading, and promotion. 

f. Undertake the creation of better relations 
between management and labor through 
mutual understanding. 

4,Management must assume primary respon- 
sibility for: 

(Conditions in the several plants differ 

widely, making universal application of these 

proposals impractical or unnecessary). 

a. Scheduling production to minimize idle- 
ness or waste effort. If delay is unavoid- 
able, workmen should be told why, since 
unexplained idleness “takes the heart out” 
of the worker. 

b. Providing of in-plant feeding facilities. 
Cafeterias may be run at a loss, and still 
“pay.” 

c.Instituting rest periods, and providing 
smoking areas. 

d. Scrutinizing lighting and ventilating con- 
ditions in the plants. Poor lighting and 
ventilation were found to be direct causes 
of personal illness and frequent reasons 
for worker disaffection, which contributed 
to absenteeism, and also labor turnover. 

5. Labor, on the basis of this study should: 

a. Actively participate in control programs 
through its own organizations and in co- 
operation with the proposed labor man- 
agement committee. 

b. Apply disciplinary measures to members 
guilty of inexcusable absences. 

c.Support, or inaugurate if not otherwise 
provided; educational programs designed 
to impress the worker with his importance 
in the war effort. 


nurseries and 
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Spokane Gets 
Big Contract 

An initial backlog of $1,000,000 of 
maritime commission contracts is being 
brought to Spokane by the Smithway 
Manufacturing Company, Seattle, who are 
opening a second plant there to replace 
the closing of one of their two Seattle fac- 
tories. The Spokane plant is designed 
for the inspection and assembly of parts 
farmed out to small shops of eastern 
Washington, Idaho, Montana and Wyom- 
ing, with casting, forging and machine 
facilities at Spokane for the manufacture 
of parts beyond the capacities of the 
smaller plants. 


Build Tank Recovery 
Units in Montana 

Pacific Car & Foundry Company have 
completed building their last tanks at 
Renton, Washington, and the plant is now 
converted to building airplane parts for 
Boeing. They have now set up a large fac- 
tory at Billings, Montana, where a new 
M-26 tank recovery unit is being built. 
This unit is 58 feet long, weighs 80 tons 
with a medium tank as the load and will 
not only take medium tanks aboard by 
means of winches to save wear and tear in 
transporting them to the battlefield, but 
will also load on damaged tanks and take 
them to the rear. 

Kenworth Motor Truck Company, who 
were considering moving from Seattle to 


Yakima, had not finally reached a deci- 
sion at last reports. If they remain in the 
Seattle area, they will probably have to 
convert to airplane work. 


Contract Cancellation 


The War Department has asked Con 
gress for permission, in the case of can- 
celled contracts, to pay 90 per cent of the 
cost as soon as the manufacturers can deter- 
mine the cost, Colonel Bryan Houston told 
the Aircraft Parts Manufacturers at a meet- 
ing in Los Angeles October 11. The War 
Department wants to provide that if the 
contractor is overpaid, then he owes the 
government that overpayment plus 6 per 
cent. 
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Spring Headquarters of the West since 1923 


CALIFORNIA SPRING COMPANY, INC. 


LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
Richmond 6221 











BUSINESS BOOKS 


© Plywoods, by Andrew Dick Wood and 
Thomas Gray Linn. A comprehensive yet 
simply written book which gives even the 
lay reader a complete picture of the devel- 
opment, manufacture and application of 
plywood. The original photographs in the 
book illustrate the many varieties of ply- 
wood and its most useful applications. 
Price $4.00. Chemical Publishing Co., 
Inc., 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


© Industrial Safety, edited by Roland P. 
Blake. This book, prepared by men with 
long experience as active workers in indus- 
trial safety, presents an excellent analysis 
of the principles which must be practiced 
by every industrial organization. It is use- 
ful either as a textbook for safety engineer- 
ing classes or as a reference book for those 
responsible for the operation of safety 
programs. Price $5.00. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


© Studies in Arc Welding, Design, Manu- 
facture and Construction. 98 outstanding 
papers on arc welding, submitted by 
trained technicians and engineers in The 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion’s 1940-42 Industrial Progress Award 
Program, have been edited and published 
in a comprehensive collection of design 
studies on arc welding. Price $1.50. The 


James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion, P.O. Box 5728, Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ Jobs and Security for Tomorrow, by 
Maxwell S. Stewart. This pamphlet is a 
summary of the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the National Resources Planning 
Board on post-war jobs and social security. 
It contrasts the American emphasis on jobs 
in its post-war thinking with the insurance 
approach contained in the British Bever- 
idge plan. Price 10c. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, N. Y. 


BMI Valuation 


Value of the Defense Plant Corp. plant 
of Basic Magnesium, Inc., in Clark County 
has been fixed at $12,749,608 by the Ne- 
vada Tax Commission. 

The valuation represented a reduction 
from the previously assessed valuation of 
$14,499,608 and covers real estate only 
of the plant corporation. 


That Synthetic Smell 


Southern California does not seem to be 
taking to synthetic rubber too kindly. The 
smell from Southern California Gas Com- 
pany’s butadiene operation has resulted in 
several shutdowns and finally in a suit 
filed by the city contending that the exhaust 
gases constitute a nuisance affecting the 
municipal hospital. 


Reaching Eastward 

United States Steel Products Company, 
a U. S. Steel subsidiary, has contracted to 
purchase the manufacturing assets of The 
Petroleum Iron Works Company, a sub. 
sidiary of American Republics Corpora. 
tion. United States Steel Products Com. 
pany, known as Boyle Manufacturing 
Company until September 23 when its 
name was changed, is the Pacific Coast 
lightweight steel fabricating subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corporation. The Pe. 
troleum Iron Works Company has manv- 
facturing plants located near Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, and at Port Arthur and 
Beaumont, Texas. 


“Share Parts" Plan 


An attempt to avoid bottlenecks in pro- 
duction arising from shortages in certain 
fittings has been instituted by the Cannon 
Electric Development Company of Los 
Angeles. Some time ago a “Criticals’’ bro- 
chure was sent out by the company to vari- 
ous manufacturers asking if they would be 
willing to advise Cannon of fittings they 
could spare, thus making them available 
to others. More than a hundred manufac. 
turers responded to the brochure mailing 
and since that time a number of concerns 
holding war contracts have made use of 
the system. 
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HOW TO 
PATCH 
FLOORS 


.-»-While Traffic Rolls 


Here’s a new, fast way to patch broken | 
concrete without having to close off the | 
area. Use durable INSTANT-USE ...a 
tough, plastic material which you simply 
shovel into hole—tamp—and run traffic 
over immediately. NO WAITING. 
Bonds tight to old concrete. Makes 
smooth, solid, heavy-duty patch. With- 
stands extreme loads. Keep a drum on 
hand for emergencies. Immediate ship- 


Request Descriptive Folder 
and Details of 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


FLEXROCK CO. 
2374 Manning Street, Philadelphia, 3, Pa. 
564B Market Street, 
924B S. Catalina Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me complete INSTANT-USE in- 
. details of FREE TRIAL 
OFFER—no obligation. 



















Ask your dealer. 
Write for 
BOOKLET 


“MA” 


! 

| 

. 4 

San Francisco, Calif. | 
| 

| 
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“BANDAGE” 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 


475 Brannan Street, San Francisco 19, California 


YOUR 


ROOF LEAKS 









PABCO 


HYDROSEAL 


and... PABCOWEB 


PABCO HYDROSEAL is a durable, heavy, adhesive 
black plastic. Simply spread HYDROSEAL over and 
around crack or leak and “‘bond’’ it with a strip of 
PABCOWEB (which comes in different widths, like 
bandages!) You can “‘bandage’’ many types of leaks 
and make them thoroughly waterproof. Use for roof- 
ing gutters, skylights, lightwells, tanks, pools, flash- 
ings and walls. 
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flectrical Workers 
Apprentice Training 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Los Angeles and Oakland, have 
jeveloped and put into operation an ap- 
pentice training program which includes 
ill phases of on-the-job training, a com- 
lete list of instructional sheets for related 
instruction and a thorough record of the 
xtivities and progress of each apprentice. 

It proved to be so satisfactory that the 
National Office has adopted it as the basis 
of a universal apprentice training program 
for the entire I.B.E.W. 


Milk Trucking 

Tank trucking of milk is beginning to 
take hold on the Pacific Coast to a far 
| preater extent than ever before, particu- 
/ larly in the Los Angeles area. Some observ- 
| ets feel that the cost of trucking feed long 
| distances will result in a movement of 

dairying from the Hynes district adjacent 

to Los Angeles back to Antelope Valley 
§ ind the Imperial Valley. 





| Two-thirds to the Coast 
Of the 411 new Victory ships the Mari- 
} time Commission has contracted for, 264, 
}or approximately two-thirds, are to be 
built in West Coast shipyards. Oregon 
Shipbuilding Corp. will build 104, Per- 
manente Metals Corporation at Richmond, 
California, 76, and California Shipbuild- 


ing Co. at Wilmington, 84. Their speed 
will be more than 15 knots, about 50 per 
cent more than the 11-knot Liberties and 
horsepower of their turbines will be 6,000 
or more, as against 2,500 for the recipro- 
cating Liberty engines. 


Gliders Canceled 

The first major contract to be canceled 
in the Los Angeles area because of man- 
power shortage was with Timm Aircraft 
Corp. for large troop and cargo carrying 
gliders. The facilities and manpower at the 
Alameda Street plant are being devoted to 
sub-assemblies and parts for planes. 
Timm’s plane production at Saticoy con- 
tinues. 


Employment Decline 

For the first time since the summer of 
1939, an employment decline in the dur- 
able goods industries in California in the 
month of September was registered. The 
drop brought the figures down to 710,200, 
the lowest since May, 1943. Seasonal re- 
ductions in the canning industry and the 
reopening of school accounted largely for 
a drop in total manufacturing employment 
of 40,700. Average hourly earnings in- 
cluding overtime and extra pay for night 
shift work, in manufacturing industries 
as a whole, averaged $1.213 an hour in 
September, compared with $1.149 in 
August. 


Navy Container Service 

To help contractors meet the navy’s 
packaging requirements more easily, the 
Containers Division of the Navy Depart- 
ment has set up a separate West Coast 
branch for the 11th, 12th and 13th Naval 
Districts at 315 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, and after January 1, 1944 will 
have offices in Seattle and Los Angeles 
also. Lt. James G. Witte, in charge, was a 
paper box manufacturer for 12 years and 
for the last two years before joining the 
navy was in charge of container work for 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Becomes Union Unit 

Holding for the first time that the only 
employee of a concern may constitute a 
unit for collective bargaining purposes, the 
Utah LRB designated the Salt Lake Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants Union No. 
148 as the unit for the single pressman 
employed by the Joe R. Brown Printing 
Company. 


Attendance Pins 

Seventy-five employees of Western Gear 
Works, Seattle, were recently presented 
with “No Lost Time’’ pins for having no 
lost time for any reason in six months. 
The pins were of sterling silver, and those 
maintaining perfect attendance for a pe- 
riod of a year will receive gold pins. 








[] Check is enclosed 





Keep Up With Western Industrial Developments 
| ....by making sure you receive 


| WESTERN INDUSTRY every month! 


@ Recent government paper restrictions mean we must watch our circulation 
list carefully for the coming year. 


@ In order to guarantee continued delivery of WESTERN INDUSTRY to 
your desk every month, simply fill in and mail the coupon below. By 
becoming a paid subscriber to this most valuable magazine, your copy will 
be definitely reserved for you every month during the next year or two. 


@ Let WESTERN INDUSTRY keep you informed on all new Western 
industrial developments. Mail this coupon today! 


YES! Place my name on your list as a paid subscriber to WESTERN INDUSTRY for 
[]1 year ($2.00), for {_] 2 years ($3.00). 


[_] Bill my company 
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LABOR 





AND THE INDUSTRIAL WEST 


Warning on 
Child Labor 


Wesley O. Ash, regional director, wage 
and hour and public contract division 
U. S. Department of Labor, has warned 
employers of California, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Arizona and Nevada 
holding government contracts under the 
Walsh-Healey public contracts act, that 
they must conform to child labor provi- 
sions of the act or suffer penalties which 
may mean $10 a day for each day an em- 
ployee is employed in violation. 

The warning was issued on receipt of 
information that some employers have 
been violating the exemption permitting 
employment of girls from 16 to 18 years 
old by not taking into consideration the 
following rules: 

1) Work must not be for more than 8 

hours in any one day. 

2) The work period is limited to the 
hours between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. 


3 


_— 


Such employees must be paid the mini- 
mum wage applicable under the fair 
labor standards act or Walsh-Healey 
act to the industry in which employed. 
i) A definite lunch period of 30 minutes 
must be regularly granted. 

The contractor must obtain and keep 
on file an age certificate showing the 
girl to be at least 16 years of age. 

In addition no girl under 18 may be 
employed in any occupation declared by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Dept. 
of Labor to be hazardous, and where state 
laws are more restrictive than the above 
conditions, they must be met in such 
employment. 


NLRB Hits Unfair 
Union Tactics 


NLRB has ruled that if a worker is dis- 
criminatorily discharged because of his 
union activities, and the board orders him 
re-employed, it will not order the employer 
to pay the man for all his idle time unless 
the man really could not get work during 
the period he was under discharge. 

The discharged man must show that he 
applied to the U. S. Employment Service 
for work and that he took work offered 
him, all within reason. The employer must 
make good the difference between what 
the man lost if his new work pay is less or 
for the time lost in getting re-employment. 

Under the old rule, that a discharged 
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man’s earnings during the time he worked 
in a new job would be credited against 
what the employer had to pay him upon 
reinstatement, many discharged men re- 
mained idle, knowing the board would 
require the employer to pay them full 
wages for the whole of the absent period. 
The war's need for manpower caused this 
new ruling. 


Kaiser Cases Dismissed 


Dismissal of the Kaiser Shipyard cases 
by the NLRB brought to a close one of the 
most important cases ever brought before 
the Board on the Pacific Coast. 


96 tons cast iron and 3000 pounds 
Los Angeles, California Gas Comp 





P.G. & E. 
Decision 

A two cents an hour wage increase for 
the approximate 2000 employees in the 
San Francisco East Bay division of the Pa. 
cific Gas and Electric Company has been 
announced by the 10th RWLB. The aver. 
age rate of the workers was 95.3 cents an 
hour in January, 1941. Since that time 
increases totaling 12.5 cents have beep 
granted. The 2 cents ordered by the WLB 
will bring their total adjustment to 15 per 
cent. 

The Board also directed that the proba- 
tionary period for new employees be te. 
duced from one year to six months and 
that the company grant a premium of 50 
cents a day to employees for days on which 
they are on call but do not actually work 


Foundry Workers Pay Raise 

10th RW LB has announced approval to 
wage increases for 4000 foundry workers 
of Northern California, ranging from 13, 
cents to 15 cents an hour, stating the in- 
creases were necessary for effective prose- 
cution of the war. The increase provides 
that no rates shall exceed $1.28 per hour. 


bronze available for war weapons from 
any briquet plant load of old machinery. 


Pe 
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Marinship Adopts 
Overtime Plan 
Marinship, at Sausalito, California, has 
idopted a ten minute overtime plan at 
shift change to standardize production, to 
-ontinue work done on sequence and to 


‘create genuine around-the-clock shift re- 


sponsibilities. 

The regular work day is now 8 hours 
slus 10 minutes overtime, at time and a 
half pay. All hourly employees work ten 
ninutes overtime at the end of their re- 
pective shifts for the purpose of exchang- 
ag tools and speeding up work continuity. 
The oncoming shift report each day at the 
sual time. The shift coming off duty 
-ansfer their tools to the oncoming shift 
nen at the job site. Each man tells his 
lief exactly what has to be done to com- 
slete the job on which he has worked 
during the shift. The results of this new 
program are being watched with interest 


by the entire shipbuilding industry. 


Bay Area Machinery 
industry Wage Survey 

The San Francisco Bay area wage sur- 
vey, data available as of March, 1943, 
hows employees of the first shift averaged 
iimost 54 hours of work a week. There 
vere only five plants in which weekly 
sours of first-shift employees averaged less 
nan 50; 17 establishments were operating 
nthe basis of two or more shifts. For all 
lants combined, about 75 per cent of the 
vorkers were employed on the first shift, 
22 per cent on the second, and only 4 per 
ent on the third. 

Among male workers average hourly 
arnings, excluding premium pay for over- 
ime and night shift work, ranged from 
bout 78 cents for guards to $1.52 for 
lass A tool and die makers. Rates for fe- 
nale workers, available in only two occu- 
pations, show class C bench assemblers 
average about 76 cents an hour and class A 





engine-lathe operators about $1.38. 
¢ 


ClO Wins at Trentwood 

NLRB has certified the Aluminum 
Workers of America, Local 38, CIO affili- 
te, as bargaining agent for production and 
maintenance employees at the Aluminum 
company of America plant at Trentwood, 
Washington, near Spokane. 


Among Labor Personnel 

Daniel Jones, swing shift grinder on 
‘he ways at Vancouver, Washington, spent 
August 26, his 100th birthday, at work as 
wual. Jones was born a slave in Dayville, 
Alabama. He enlisted during the Civil 
War and was present when Robert E. Lee 
surrendered. . . . Mrs. Merle D. Finney 
s the world’s champion welder, male or 
temale, in the opinion of the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Company, shipbuilders at 
Eureka. She has run as much as 145 feet 


— butt weld in one eight-hour 
shift, 
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Women Workers in 
Mines, Mills, Smelters 


The International Union of Mine, Mill 


and Smelter Workers has adopted a reso- 
lution giving its full consent to employ- 
ment of women in mills, smelters and even 
underground, as a means of relieving the 
critical 
J. F. Marble, president-secretary of district 


manpower shortage. However, 


of the union, expressed doubt that 


women will be employed underground, 
since state laws forbid this. 


Officials of Bunker Hill & Sullivan 


Mining Company, Kellogg, Idaho, report 
that women employed in their lead smelter 
and zinc plant are doing so well that more 
will be hired. The women are employed as 
kiln feeders, lead calkers, machine oper- 
ator helpers, baghouse operators, helpers 
in the slag fuming plant, and also do fence 
repairing and cleaning of yards. 


Absenteeism Cut 


In an effort to cut absenteeism in the 


California plant of The Paraffine Compa- 
nies, Inc., pictures of employees with high 
attendance records are posted on bulletin 
boards throughout the plant on a “War 
Workers of the Week” display. Further 
publicity is given over the company’s loud- 
speaker system. Absentee records of this 
plant have been cut to 2 per cent. 











NIGHT 
OR DAY 


Make deposits when you want to 

right at the nearest mailbox. 
No need to “go to the bank.” Nine 
out of ten transactions are routine 
that can be handled by our Mail- 
way service, night or day, Sundays 
and holidays. Our special Mailway 
envelopes and passbook make serv- 
ice quick and safe. 


Open a Mailway account by mail 


CROCKER FIRST 

















NATIONAL BANK 


FRANCISCO 


Valionak Bank 


re 


Cabhormas Ofaest 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ONE MONTGOMERY STREET 








ASTM 
Flow Tester 


PLASTICS 





Plastics Institute has neither materials 
nor products to sell... only service and 
facilities. The value of plastics depends 
on proper application to the job. We 
help you determine what plastics can do 
for you. 


CONSULTING « Extensive information files 
and a widely experienced staff are at 
your service. Consult us on design, 
choice and use of plastics for your 
product. 


RESEARCH ¢ We have a well-equipped lab- 
oratory for raw material research, and 
facilities for making experimental 
models. Your plastics problems will re- 
ceive expert analysis. 


TESTING ¢ Complete testing equipment 
available—chemical, physical, static 
and dynamic tests. 


FOR... Industrial finishes... parts 
fabrication ... new products... design 


improvement... production speed... 
cost reduction ... SUPERIOR SERVICE. 


s£@ 





LZ 


INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


176-W S. Alvarado, Dept. 11 
LOS ANGELES 





1220-W Chanin Bldg. 626-W LaSalle-Wacker Bldg. 


Dept. 11 
NEW YORK 


Dept. 11 
CHICAGO 








Boys Paid for 
Airplane Parts 


Some 200 boys at James A. Garfield 
High School, Los Angeles, receive hourly 
wages from Avion Aircraft Company for 
constructing small airplane parts after 
regular class hours in the school workshop 
under supervision of a factory foreman. 
In addition they are given shop credit for 
satisfactory work. 

The school district will be reimbursed 
by the company for the expenses of power, 
lighting and custodial service. Similar pro- 
grams may be started at other schools lo- 
cated too far from aircraft plants for 
students to commute. 


Unique Union Pact 


Employer-employee relations history 
added a new chapter when AFL Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
and Coast and Suit Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Coat and Suit Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, and Coat and Suit Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation signed a five-year contract at Los 
Angeles covering some 3000 employees 
which requires the employers to pay the 
union 3 per cent of their gross payroll. 
The money is to go into a fund out of 
which the union is to provide vacations 
for employees, medical and dental care 
within certain limits and certain old-age 
pensions, in time. 











SEATTLE PORTLAND 
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Diamond Vulcanized Fibre 


Betterments .... not substitutes 


That is what designers say about Continental-Diamond Non- 
Metallics. On the Pacific Coast, Marwood maintains stocks of C-D 
sheets, rods and tubes. If you have electrical, mechanical or struc- 
tural problems involving replacement of corrosive, weighty, costly 
or scarce materials, Marwood will gladly study your problem and 
help solve it. Through Marwood there is available to you a staff 
of specialists at the Continental-Diamond laboratories . 
to make recommendations, and if necessary, develop appropriate 
Non-Metallic Materials to suit your particular requirements. 


MaRWboDoeD 


LIMITED 
Agents for Continental-Diamond Fibre Company 
SAN FRANCISCO . 


Celeron 
Vulcoid 
Dilectene 
Micabond 


. . ready 


LOS ANGELES 
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$246,800 for 
X-ray Injuries 

About 60 alleged X-ray burn cases have 
been filed with the Industrial Accident 
Commission, Los Angeles, by employees 
of California Shipbuilding Corporation 
and a total of $246,800 is to be Paid in 
38 cases settled, which sum does not ip. 
clude thousands of dollars heretofore Paid 
and the estimated medical expense. Their 
right for lifetime medical treatment is also 
reserved to the employees. 

The trouble started about two years ago 
when workmen injured while employed by 
California Shipbuilding Corporation t.. 
ported to the shipyard hospital Operated 
by Dr. Stellar and associates for treatment 
and were subjected to various X-ray and 
fluoroscopic exposures. The cases were 
eventually diagnosed as excessive X-ray 
exposure. The money involved in these 
cases will be paid in part by the California 
Shipbuilding Corporation, part by their 


compensation carrier, Liberty Mutual In. ¢ 


surance Company, and part by Lloyd’s of 
London. 


Utah Unions Elect 


Clarence L. Palmer of West Jordan has 
been elected president of the Utah CIO 
and Fullmer H. Latter of Salt Lake City 
has been re-elected Utah AFL president. 


Cannery Workers 
Receive Wage Boost 

Directive order of the 12th RWLB in 
the dispute of Columbia River cannery 
operators and employees authorizes pay in- 
crease for fishing industry workers of 
about 15 per cent, retroactive to May 1. 

Other features of the order are endorse- 
ment of the check-off system for collection 
of union dues by cannery operators and 
refusal of a 44-hour week. The established 
6-day 48-hour week will continue with 
time and a half pay for Sundays and holi- 
days and for employees working more than 
8 hours in any one day. 


WLEB Sets Up 
Airframe Panel 

NWLB has announced establishment of 
an Airframe Panel, composed of members 
representing labor, industry, and the pub- 
lic, to consider and make recommend- 
tions in all dispute cases in the airframe 
industry involving wage or salary adjust- 
ments and a procedure for handling vol- 
untary cases in the industry. 

The panel, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was established after the 
WLB informed the Regional Boards that 
all airframe cases, voluntary and disputed, 
pertaining to the adjustments of wages 
and salaries are to be sent to the National 
Board for action in conformance with aa 
over-all wage study made by the Board's 
Wage Stabilization Division. The panel 
will make its recommendations to the 
National Board, which will decide the 
cases. 
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omotional and advertising 
plans. of western manufacturers 


Growth of the industrial advertising ac- 
counts of Royce MeCandliss Co. has neces- 
sitated the addition of a new partner to 
the firm. He is Manford Pate, who for 
the last 15 years has been afhliated with the 
Willamette Hyster Co. of Portland, manu- 
facturers of materials handling equipment 
for the logging industry. In recent years 
he has been sales promotion manager for 
Willamette Hyster. 

Out soon will be a campaign in national 
trade journals featuring material handling 
equipment. 


After an absence of several months fol- 
lowing the death of her father, Edith Cur- 
tiss returns to Pacific National Advertising 


| Agency to specialize in market research, 


media, and promotion. 


With a background of many years of ex- 
perience in the creative side of advertising, 
Joe Perrett goes on his own as Los Angeles’ 
newest agency, the Joe Perrett Company. 
Offices at 5905 Pacific Boulevard. 


New production manager for the Seattle 
ofce of Erwin-Wasey Co. is L. W. Hoff- 
man, one time with the national advertis- 
ing department of the Seattle P-I. 


Keeping step with Southern California’s 
mighty industrial expansion, the Los An- 
geles office of Erwin-Wasey Co. augments 
its service with an industrial division. 
Heading it up will be Roy F. Irvin, long a 
specialist in that type of advertising. 


A newcomer to the list of Seattle agen- 
cies is Richard D. Whiting’s Standard Ad- 
vertising Agency. Whiting has been suc- 
cessively radioman, newspaper manager, 
agency account executive before embarking 
on his new venture. 


Add new accounts for the W est-Marquis 
agency, Los Angeles: California Spring 
Co.; Trade Wind Motor Fans; Peerless 
Electric Products Co. 


New production manager for the Essig 
Company, Los Angeles is Howard Som- 
mer, formerly connected with Western Ad- 
vertising Artists. 


Leo Meehan has been transferred from 
the Los Angeles office of McCarty & Co. to 
the San Francisco office. He was previously 
with North American Aviation, where he 
prepared manuals of instruction, and be- 
fore that was manager of the Los Angeles 
office of the Caples Company, handling 
transportation advertising. 
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To San Francisco's Spencer W’. Curtiss 
agency goes the National Motor Bearing 
Co. of Redwood City, manufacturers of 
shims and oil retainers. National campaign 
to be released soon. 


Wank & Wank, San Francisco, announce 
that they have been appointed advertising 
counselors for California Corrugated Cul- 
vert Co. of Berkeley, a subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Rolling Company. 


Consolidated Steel Corporation, Los 
Angeles, have placed their advertising ac- 
count with Foote, Cone & Belding. Ford 
Sibley is the account executive in charge 
of their campaign. 


After 11 years of service with Shell 
Oil Co., eight years of which as editor of 
Shell Progress, F. ]. Bruguiere resigns to 
join the A. E. Nelson Co. agency. He will 
supervise the Leo J. Meyberg account. 

Fentron Steel W orks, Seattle, announces 
the appointment of Ad-Craft Service to 
handle its advertising. The company manu- 
factures a complete line of steel sash for 
both industrial and domestic construction. 


Trained in radio broadcasting and out- 
door advertising Jerry F. Crollard joins the 
Seattle office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
as assistant account executive. Crollard is a 
member of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 





Ingenious New 


Technical Methods 


Presented in the hope that they will 
prove interesting and useful to you. 





Molten Metal Sprayed on Wood 
Patterns Prolongs Their Life 


Molten metal sprayed on wood foundry 
patterns by a compressed air gun provides a 
protective coating against sand wear on the 
finished surfaces, thereby prolonging the life 
of the pattern and eliminating costly repairs. 





This wooden pattern coated with 
sprayed metal has given service 
far beyond its normal life. 


The metal may be sprayed directly on 
the untreated wood surface of the pattern or 
core box. If the wood surfaces are hard or 
close-grained, a shellac primer is first ap- 
plied, the metal being sprayed on before the 
shellac dries. The thickness of the metal 
coating is about 5 thousandths of an inch. 


The spraying equipment consists of a 
portable, self-contained gun-type sprayer 
which melts the metal and is thermostatically 
controlled. 


We hope this has proved interesting 
and useful to you, just as Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum is proving useful to millions of people 
working everywhere for Victory. 


You can get complete information about this 


method from Alloy-Sprayer Company, 2039 
Book Building, Detroit, Michigan. 





Fine detail easily recorded in the 
alloy sprayed onto pattern. 





X-56 
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PLANT 


contract for enlarging plant of the Mesa Citrus Growers Association 


The Donaldson Construction Co., Phoenix, has been awarded 


APARTMENTS—Bailey & McCoy, 1130 Lowell Ave., Tucson, have 
been awarded contract by Home Owners Loan Corp. tor conversion of 
the North Gate Inn into apartments. 


BUILDINGS—Del E. Webb Const. Company, Phoenix, has been 
awarded $500,000 contract by U. S. District Engineer Othce, Los 
Angeles, for construction of additional buildings at an air field at 
Yuma, Ariz 


MILITARY INSTALLATION—Basich Bros. Const. Company, Alham- 
bra, Calif., have been awarded $1,000,000 contract by the War Depart- 
ment, for construction of a military installation in Coconino County, 


Ariz 


BUILDINGS—Jacobson & Wikholm, 1614 Wellington Road, Los 
Angeles, have been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, 
Los Angeles, for the construction of buildings, etc., at Kingman, Ariz 


STEEL WAREHOUSES—J. S. Sundt, 440 S. Park Ave., Tucson, Ariz., 
has been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Area Ofhice, 
Phoenix, for erection of steel warehouses at a modification center at 


Tucson, Ariz. 


BUILDINGS—King and McKee, 2880 El Cajon Blvd., San Diego, have 
been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Area Office, Phoenix, 
for construction of additional buildings for prisoner of war camp near 
Phoenix, Ariz., to cost between $50,000 and $60,000. 


MESS HALL—Gilbert E. Olson, Phoenix, has been awarded contract 
by U. S. District Engineer Area Office, Phoenix, for construction of a 
mess hall for WACs at Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 








GUEST HOUSE—King & McKee, San Diego, have been awarded con. 
tract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, for construction 
guest house, etc., at Camp Lockett, Campo, San Diego County, Calif 
DISINFESTATION PLANT—Lewis Construction Company, 516-18t 
St.. Oakland, has been awarded contract by U. S. Engineer Office fo; 
construction of disinfestation plant in San Francisco Bay area 
HOUSING FACILITIES—O. C. Moroney, 1437 Drake Ave., Butlin. 
game, has been awarded contract by housing facilities in the San Fran 
cisco Bay area by U. S. Engineer Office. 

BARRACKS—Barrett & Hilp, 918 Harrison St., San Francisco, have 
been awarded $110,575 contract by Bureau of Yards & Docks, Navy 
Dept., for construction of two barracks at Naval Air Depot, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

DWELLING UNITS—McCoy and Butler, 1228 F St., Marysville, have 
been awarded $75,564 contract by Federal Public Housing Authority, 
San Francisco, for the construction of 40 family dwelling units in 
Chester, Plumas County, Calif. 

LABORATORY—Austin Company, 1001 Ray Bldg., Oakland, has been 
awarded $600,000 contract for construction of frame and reinforced 
concrete pencillin laboratory building for Cutter Laboratories, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

ADDITION TO BUILDING—Cahill Bros., 206 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, have been awarded contract by the U. S. Bureau of Yards & 
Docks, Navy Dept., for addition to building, Alameda, Calif. 
TRANSIT SHED—K. E. Parker Company, San Francisco, has been 
awarded $109,250 contract by Bureau of Yards & Docks, Navy Dept, 
for transit shed in Oakland, Calif. 

VESSELS—Kaiser Cargo, Inc., Richmond, Calif., has been awarded 
contract by U. S. Maritime Commission, Washington, D.C., for con- 
struction of 12 new type vessels. 
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e « «© « e the Easiest, Fastest, Most 
Dependable and Economical Method for 


SOLVING HOSE CLAMPING PROBLEMS 


O 


@ THE BAND 
Double-Wrapped 





cee Sa mR 


The PUNCH-LOK Hose Clamp is a me- 
chanical device for clamping fittings, 
menders, or ordinary pipe to a hose. A 
broad, flat, high tensile strength gal- 
vanized steel band is double-wrapped 
around the joint. After tensioning with 
a pull of 1000 pounds within the LOK- 
ING-TOOL, the ends are securely locked 
together under tension without loss of 
tension. The excess band is then cut 
off flush with the Lok so that the entire 
joint is streamlined for safety. 





Once ‘the PUNCH-LOK Hose Clamp has 
been locked, vibration or rough han- 
dling cannot loosen it. There is no pos- 
sibility of irijuring or cutting the hose 
in any way—the clamp will outwear 
the hose—and the cost is no more than 
the ordinary clamp of yesterday. Stop 
your hose leaks and troubles with 
PUNCH-LOK. 


@ THE TOOL 
Heat-Treated 


1S SECONDS TIME STOPS COSTLY LEAK 
LOSS. 


Write today to Department B for illus- 
trated folder or contact Harry M. Thomas 
Pacific Coast Representative, 1554 Oak- 
land Avenue, Piedmont, California, for 
the name of your nearest distributor. 





@ THE JOINT 
Punch-Loked 


PUNCH-LOK COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


321 N. Justine St. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES 
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RODBETIMETERS a 
are counting Production for Victory! 


Reliable production control means the difference between un- 
economical and profitable operation . between haphazard 
methods and intense use of valuable man-hours. Your machines 
can serve better if equipped with Productimeters! Whether it’s 
counting parts or finished units, measuring cable for Signal Corps 
use, cloth for parachutes, plywood for planes . . . Productimeters 
faithfully guard production, check losses, eliminate errors. In 
85% of counting applications, a standard style and model will 
meet the requirements. 


Standard models stocked for prompt shipment on West Coast. 
Write our nearest distributor for complete information. 
Irving G. King & Company, Los Angeles 
Mailler Searles, Inc., at San Francisco, Portland and Seattle 


Catalog No. 100 on request! 
DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1969 North Buffum Street PRODWETIMETERS Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
THE SPEEDOMETERS 0 TRY 


CAS OF INDUSTR 
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DENTAL CLINIC—K. E. Parker Co., San Francisco, has been awarded 
$45,332 contract by Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Dept., for con- 
vruction of dental clinic at Hunters Point, San Francisco, Calif. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE BUILDING—Monson Bros., 475 Sixth Sk. 
San Francisco, have been awarded $164,090 contract by Bureau of Yards 
ind Docks, Navy Dept., for construction of community service building 
at hospital in Alameda County, Calif. 


REPAIRS—Frank T. Hickey, Inc., 1111 N. Sycamore Ave., Los Angeles, 
has been awarded $142,292 contract by the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 


Navy Dept., for repairing storm damage, erosion control and drainage 
+ Naval Air Depot, Fallbrook, San Diego County, Calif. 


OFFICE BUILDING—Davis & Keusder, Los Angeles, have been 
wwarded contract by Western Land & Improvement Co. (Douglas Air- 
craft Company) for the construction of an office building at 3855 N. 
lakewood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


HANGAR—Defense Plant Corporation has announced plans for erec- 
tion of the largest hangar in the United States at the Los Angeles Air- 
port, to cost about $1,000,000 to be leased to the Douglas Aircraft Co. 


DWELLING UNITS—Leo Epp, 4745 Geary Blvd., San Francisco, has 
been awarded $1,696,361 contract by the Housing Authority for con- 
struction of 1,000 family dwelling units in Contra Costa County, Calif. 


AIR FORCE INSTALLATION—D. McDonald, 204-23d St., Sacra- 

nento, and A. Westbrook, 212-13th St., Sacramento, have been 

.warded joint contract by U. S. Dist. Engineer Office, San Francisco, for 

construction of an Army air force installation in Northern California, 
cost more than $1,000,000. 


AUDITORIUM, QUARTERS—Fred J. Early, Jr., 369 Pine St., San 
Francisco, has been awarded $282,152 contract by U. S. Bureau of 
Yards & Docks, Navy Dept., for construction of auditorium and bache- 
lor officers’ quarters at Pleasanton, Calif. 


COMMUNITY BUILDING—S. J. Amoroso Construction Co., 2136 
Alemany Blvd., San Francisco, has been awarded contract by the Vallejo 
Housing Authority for construction of a community building to serve 
housing project in Vallejo, Calif. 

BAKERY BUILDING—Allied Contractors, 9700 West Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles, have been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer 
Office, Los Angeles, for construction of a bakery building, etc., in 
Blythe, Calif. 

DORMITORY—Harris Const. Co., Fresno, has been awarded $89,480 
contract by the Housing Authority of the County of Santa Barbara, for 
construction of 144 dormitory accommodations at Lompoc, Calif. 


HOUSING—Robert McCarthy, 1050 Kirkham St., San Francisco, has 


been awarded contract for construction of housing in Northern Cali- 
fornia, to cost over $400,000. 


STORAGE FACILITIES—MacDonald & Kahn, Inc., 200 Financial 
Center Building, San Francisco, have been awarded contract for con- 
struction of storage facilities in the San Francisco Bay area. 


SHOP—Gorelnik Company, 1220 S. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles, has 
been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, 
for the construction of repair shop and utilities at Camp Cooke, Calif. 
BUILDINGS—W eymouth-Crowell Company, Los Angeles, have been 
awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, for 
construction of buildings, utilities, housing for WACs, etc., at Santa 
Anita, Calif., to cost between $100,000 and $200,000. 


OFFICERS’ QUARTERS—Edw. Goral, 416 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 
has been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Area Office, San 
Bernardino, for construction of additional officers’ quarters at Camp 
Haan, Calif., to cost between $100,000 and $200,000. 


BUILDING—J. K. Thomas & Bever Const. Co., 611 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Los Angeles, have been awarded contract by U. S. Navy, 
San Diego, for construction of a frame navigation trainer building, 
San Diego. 

DORMITORY—Lawrence Const. Co., 3020 V St., Sacramento, has 
been awarded $96,955 contract by Federal Housing Authority, San 
Francisco, for construction of 36 dormitory accommodations and 20 
tamily dwelling units at Bieber, Lassen County, Calif. 
VESSELS—Western Pipe & Steel Co., 200 Bush St., San Francisco, has 
been awarded contract by the U. S$. Maritime Commission for construc- 
tion of six C-type vessels. 

VESSELS—Consolidated Steel Corp., Ltd., Wilmington, has been 
awarded contract by U. S. Maritime Commission for construction of 
32 special-type vessels. 

FIRE STATION—Walter J. Unsworth, Los Angeles, has been awarded 
contract by U. S. District Engineer Othce, Los Angeles, for construction 
of fire station, utilities, etc., at Wilmington, Calif. 
STOREHOUSES—Cahill Bros., 206 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 
have been awarded $497,850 contract by Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department, for construction of two storehouses at Naval Air 
Station, Alameda, Calif. 
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A philosopher once said that there is 
nothing so permanent as change. That 
is especially true of the Chemical 
Industry—so we bring you, each month 
in this column, the changes which may 
effect all industry. 





Future Allocation of Sulphuric Acid 


Without doubt, sulphuric acid will be placed under allocation in 
the immediate future. Although the definite plans have not been 
drawn up at this writing, the procedure will probably follow that 
for chlorine or other allocated chemicals. The user will file with the 
War Production Board each month his estimate of what he believes 
will be his requirements foe the following month and must submit 
this estimate before the 10th of the month to the W.P.B. Washington 
considers the availability of supply, the use and amount requested 
for the particular consumer, and allocates either full or partial ton- 
nage to the consumer on or before the first day of the month in 
question. 

Increasing demands upon the sulphuric acid industry by the manu- 
facturers of such vital war materials as aviation gasoline, solvents, 
and synthetic rubber, have necessitated prompt action by Washington. 
At this writing, we do not know what industries will be considered 
the most essential and what industries may be curtailed in their use 
of sulphuric acid, and for this reason we suggest that any user who 
may believe he is a borderline case should contact the Stauffer 
Chemical Company, San Francisco or Los Angeles, regarding the 
possibility of using spent sulphuric acid as a substitute. 


New Prices on Used Drums and Containers 


Chlorinated Solvent Users! The O.P.A. has issued a new revi- 
sion of Maximum Price Regulation No. 43 pertaining to used steel 
drums, pails and containers effective on October 12, 1943. The 
regulation, as revised, will be of interest to all purchasers of solvents 
and other commodities commonly sold in steel containers. It is of 
special interest to carbon tetrachloride and Zoric Fluid users. 

The revision reduces the maximum price ceiling on raw used 
55-gallon drums from $1.65 to $1.40 each where shipping and 
receiving points are both in the states of California, Oregon and 
Washington. In those cases where either shipping or receiving point 
is Outside these three states, the ceiling price is $1.00. These prices 
apoly f.o.b. consumer’s shipping point when non-deposit drums are 
being returned for credit. 


Werth Kuowing.... 


Chemicals Require Particularly Safe Packing 


Did you know that the Interstate Commerce Commission, among its various 
activities, sets up regulations pertaining to the transportation of dangerous 
articles? They police these regulations through an organization known as the 
Bureau of Explosives. Their aims are to insure safe packaging and proper hand- 
ling of all articles which might be hazardous to public transportation. 

All poisonous compounds, corrosive liquids, inflammables, or explosives 
are shipped under strict regulations and the railroads or common carriers are 
obligated to treat these materials, when bearing the I.C.C. stamp, with care 
and respect. 

No doubt you have seen an acid carboy. Did you realize that the bottle 
was packed in its wooden box and cushioned in such a way that if a freight 
car moving at twenty miles an hour should strike an immovable object it would 
withstand the shock without breaking? Have you noticed the clay stopper wired 
onto the top of the carboy bottle? This clay is especially compounded and 
baked so as to have sufficient porosity to allow the passage of any fumes in 
order to prevent the accumulation of pressure within the bottle and yet be 
tight enough to prevent the liquid from pouring out if the bottle is on its side. 

The I.C.C. regulations definitely state the strengths of acids which may 
be put into specified types of containers, and how each container shall be 
constructed. Although an acid tankcar looks just like an oil tankcar, you will 
note that it has no bottom outlet inasmuch as the I.C.C. does not want to 
risk the chance of knocking off the bottom valve and thereby pouring dangerous 
acids along the railroad right-of-way. 

Various colored labels are used to denote different types of dangerous 
compounds. When you see a red label it means an inflammable liquid; a 
white label, a corrosive liquid ; a yellow label, a solid either of an inflammable 
nature or one likely to cause spontaneous combustion if exposed to certain 
conditions. And there is the green label for non-inflammable compressed gases. 
Then there are variations of these other labels, such as the red label for inflam- 
mable gases or fireworks, the red label for explosives, the yellow label for 
poisons, and, in addition, various other combinations for specialty items. All 
these serve as ‘‘flags’’ to warn you of danger. When you see one, remember, 


TREAT THE PACKAGE WITH RESPECT! 


Your Chemical Reporter will bring you helpful chemical infor- 
mation each month through the courtesy of Stauffer Chemical 
Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles and North Portland. 














COLSON Lift Jack Systems 





Speed Handling at low Cost! 


XTRA HANDLING COSTS MONEY. 

4 Unnecessary pick-ups and unnecessary 
set-downs can be eliminated by Colson’s 
efheient Lift Jack Systems. In peace time, 
many users found that the entire cost of a 
Colson Lift Jack Installation could be paid off 
in one year through savings made. Today you 
not only save money for yourself . . . you save 


valuable man-hours for our nation’s war pro- 
duction. And you'll be prepared for efficient 
operation in the days to come. 





Two units make up a Colson Lift Jack Instal- 
lation—a platform or live skid with wheels 
on one end and legs on the other; a twin- 
wheeled jack that engages the front end and 
converts it into a sturdy, easy-to-roll truck. 
One jack will serve many platforms. With 
these two units, materials and parts are always 
completely mobile, while taking up no more 
space than the area of the load. 





In your need for faster movement from raw 
material to finished product, ask us to show 
you how Colson equipment can help you. 


es 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Material Handling Equipment 
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CONSTRUCTION—R. J. Daum, 6803 West Blvd., Inglewood, has 








been awarded $105,341 contract by the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Navy Department, for construction at El Centro. 
STOREHOUSE—Dinwiddie Const. Co., Inc., San Francisco. has been 


awarded contract by Bureau of Yards & Docks, Navy Dept., for con 
struction of temporary storehouse on Treasure Island, Calif 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES—MacDonald & Kahn, Inc., San Francise 
have been awarded $1,290,700 contract by Bureau of Yards & Docks 
Navy Dept., for construction of hospital facilities at Pleasanton, Calif 


FACTORY BUILDING—McNeil Const. Co., Los Angeles, has been 
awarded contract for construction of factory building for the B, F 
Goodrich Company at 5400 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles. 


BUILDING—Willis F. Lynn, 1037 Ashmount Ave., Oakland, has been 
awarded contract by U. S. Engineering Office, San Francisco, for cop. 
struction of building in San Francisco Bay area. 


BUILDING—Younger Const. Co., San Anselmo, has been awarded 
contract by U. S. Engineer Office, San Francisco, for construction of 
building in San Francisco Bay area. 


COLD STORAGE FACILITIES—Howson Bros., Gilroy, have been 
awarded contract by U. S. Engineer Office, San Francisco, for construc. 
tion of additional cold storage facilities in Central California 


COMMUNITY BUILDING—R. J. Daum, Inglewood, has been 
awarded $34,445 contract by Federal Public Housing Authority, San 
Diego, for construction of community building at a housing project 
in National City, San Diego County, Calif. 


HOUSING—Mattock Const. Co., 212 Clara St., San Francisco, has been 
awarded contract by U. S. Engineer Office for construction of housing 


in the San Francisco Bay area. 





W AREHOUSE—Johns Engineering Company, 3708 Ames St., Denver, 
has been awarded contract by U. S. Engineer, Denver, for construction 
of warehouse and utilities, Denver, Colo. 


BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES—Maxey and Leftwich, Denver, have 
been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Denver, for 
construction of buildings and utilities at a prisoners’ camp in Weld 
County, Colo. 





BUILDINGS 
contract by U. S. 
buildings in Minidoka County, Idaho. 


Brennan & Cahoon, Burley, Idaho, have been awarded 
Engineers, Portland, for construction of additional 


BUILDING—Frank P. Kleopfer, 416 S. 6th St., Boise, Idaho, has been 
awarded contract for building construction in Elmore County, Idaho. 


DWELLING UNITS—Merrill & Launch, Helena, Mont., have been 
awarded contract for construction of 80 family dwelling units at Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho. 


DISPENSARY—Anderson Bldg. Company, Spokane, has been awarded 
$416,260 contract by the Bureau of Yards & Docks, Navy Dept., for 
construction of additions to dispensary and new dispensary for out-going 
group, Navigation Training Station, Farragut, Idaho. 





PLANT FACILITIES—The Domestic Manganese and Development 
Company, Butte, Mont., has executed contract for installation of plant 
facilities to cost about $250,000. 


CONCENTRATING PLANT — Maurice Constant, Sulphur, Nev. 
manager of Constant Minerals Separation Process, Inc., has applied fot 
priorities for construction of a concentrating plant for recovery of quick- 
silver, tungsten and gold from the Rabbit Hole placer ground. 


DORMITORY UNITS—Cal-Vada Construction Company, Reno, has 
been awarded contract by the Sparks Housing Authority for construction 
of 60 dormitory units in Sparks, Nev. 
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BUILDINGS Stolte, Inc., 1405 San Antonio Ave., Alameda, and 
MacDonal} & Kahn, Inc., 200 Financial Center Bldg., San Francisco, 
iwarded contract by U. S. Engineer Office, Sacramento, for 


have been : 
n of buildings in Nevada. 


construc th 








* BUILDINGS 





| sHIPS—Commercial Iron Works has been awarded Navy shipbuilding 
contracts amounting to about $30,000,000. 
LIBERTY SHIPS—Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., Portland, Ore., has 


been aw arded contract by U. S. Maritime Commission, Washington, 
D.C, for 53 additional Liberty ships. 
BUILDING—R. E. Settergren, Portland, has been awarded contract by 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Dept., for construction of night 
jookout trainer building at receiving barracks, Portland, Ore. 
| BU ILDING ADDITIONS 


Halvorson, Salem, Ore., 


Halvorson Construction Company and H. 
have been awarded contract by the War Dept. 


for additions to a temporary frame building in Jackson County, Ore. 
BUILDINGS—C. T. Malcom & Co., 7909 Halsey St., Portland, have 
heen awarded contract by U. S. Engineers, Portland District, for con- 


struction of buildings, etc., in Benton County, Ore. 


BUILDINGS—W. C. Smith Co., L. H. Hoffmann and Howard S. 
Wright and Co., Portland, have been awarded contract by U. S. Engi- 
neer Office, Portland, for construction of temporary frame buildings in 
Deschutes County, Ore. 


Halvorson Construction Company and E. B. Halvorson, 
Salem, have been awarded contract by U. S. Engineer Office, Portland, 
for miscellaneous buildings in Deschutes County, Ore. 


TRAILER CAMP—Beckett, Bridges and Welcer, 808 Lewis Bldg., 
Portland, have been awarded contract by the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Seattle, for construction of a 50-unit trailer camp in Sweet 
Home, Ore. 


TOW BOATS—Astoria Marine Construction Company, Astoria, Ore., 
has been awarded contract by U. S. Maritime Commission, Washington, 
D.C., for fifteen towboats. 


BUILDINGS, etc-—Edwin E. Batterman, Salem, has been awarded 
contract by U. S. Engineer Office, Portland, for construction of build- 
ings, remodeling, painting, etc., in Benton County, Ore. 

TRAILER UNITS—Beckett, Bridges & Welcer, Portland, have been 
awarded contract by Federal Public Housing Authority to construct 30 
trailer units at Sweet Home, Ore. 

MANUFACTURING FACILITIES—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Manufacturing and Repair Division, has purchased ground, build- 
ings and machinery, costing about $100,000, from Harris Ice Machine 
Works, Tillamook and Kerby Sts., Portland, Ore. 

DORMITORY UNITS—Beckett, Bridges & Welcer, 808 Lewis Bldg., 
Portland, have been awarded $189,753 contract by Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, Seattle, for construction of 100 temporary dormitory 


units in Sweet Home, Ore. 





} INTERNMENT CAMP—Daley Bros., 





426 Bryant St., San Francisco, 
have been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Salt Lake 
City, for construction of a prisoner of war internment camp at Tooele, 


| Utah, to cost between $200,000 and $300,000. 
| 


BUILDINGS—U. S. Engineer Office, Salt Lake City, has authorized 
construction of four buildings at Dugway proving ground, Tooele 
County, Utah, to cost more than $70,000. 


BUILDINGS—R. J. Daum, Inglewood and Salt Lake City, has been 
awarded contract ‘by U. S. District Engineer Office for construction of 
additional Army buildings at the Army airbase, Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
cost between $200,000 and $300,000. 


HOUSING—R. H. Parr, 503 Beason Bldg., Salt Lake City, has been 
awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Salt Lake City, for 
construction of additional Army housing facilities at Kearns, Utah 





Seattle, has been awarded 


BUILDING - -Olaz Boen, 703 E. 
contract by the Navy Department for construction of a building on 
Whidby Island, Wash. 

HOUSING UNITS—Sullivan, 
Blyvd., Seattle, 
Engineers for construction of housing units and installation of sewer 


39th St., 


Lynch & Hainsworth, 1822 McGilvra 
have been awarded $200,000 contract by U. S. Army 


system in Clallam County, Wash. 
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STEEL 


What You Want... 
When You Want It 


* kk kk & * Warehouse Service 
Keep production rolling. Save time. Take 
advantage of the improved stocks of MILD 
STEEL BARS and BANDS, PLATES, STRUC- 
TURAL SHAPES, HOT ROLLED and GAL- 
VANIZED SHEETS, CARBON and ALLOY 
STEEL BARS now on hand in our ware- 
houses and available for immediate deliv- 
ery. Monthly stock list mailed on request. 


* *« x x Cold Finished Steel Bars 
Get speedier deliveries of highest quality 
carbon and alloy Cold Finished Steel Bars 
in all S.A.E. grades direct from our Cold 
Finished Steel Division, operating the only 
Cold Finished Bar Mill on the Pacific Coast. 


ROUNDS ¢ SQUARES ¢ HEXAGONS ¢ FLATS 






Phone or Wire your re- 

quirements. Chances 
are, we have it 
in stock. 


PENNSYLVANIA IRON » STEED 


2451 EAST 23RD STREET PHONE KIMBALL 1211 LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
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[°THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


REDECKING FERRY TERMINAL—Sound Construction and Engi 
neering Company, Northern Life Tower, Seattle, has been awarded con 
tract by King County Commissioners for redecking Vashon Island ferry 
terminal 


W AREHOUSES—The Sound Const. & Engr. Co., Seattle, and Ford J 
Twaits Company have been awarded contract by U. S. Dist. Engr. Office, 
Seattle, for construction of warehouses in Spokane County, Wash., to 
cost about $50,000 


HOUSING UNITS—Bergesen, Wick & Dahlgren, Tacoma, have been 
awarded $170,000 contract for construction of 100 housing units at 
Longview, Wash 


TRANSIT SHEDS—The Western Construction Company, Seattle, has 
been notitied by the Seattle Port Commission to construct two larg¢ 
transit sheds on the north pier of the Connecticut Street terminal to cost 
$561,157 

RESIDENCES—The Waale-Camplan Company, Portland, has been 
awarded $3,300,000 contract for construction of 604 private residences 


in Spokane, Wash 


CONSTRUCTION—McAtee & Heath, Spokane, have been awarded 
$500,000 contract by U. S. Engineers for additional construction in the 
Ephrata area, Grant County, Wash 


BUILDINGS—Rainier Construction Co., Seattle, has been awarded 
contract by U. S. Engineers for construction of buildings at Fort Lewis, 
Pierce County, Wash. 


MILITARY INSTALLATION—Ford J. Twaits, Los Angeles, Mor- 
rison & Knudsen, Los Angeles, and Sound Const. & Engr. Co., Seattle, 
have been awarded joint contract in excess of $1,000,000 by the U. S 
District Engineer Office, Seattle, for Army construction at a 
installation in King County, Wash 


DWELLING UNITS—Gregesen, Wick & Halgren, Tacoma, have been 
awarded $170,000 contract for construction of 100-family temporary 
dwelling units in Longview, Wash 

STORAGE FACILITIES—Johnson, Goetz and Brennan, 208 I 
St., Seattle, have been awarded contract by U 
storage facilities in King County, Wash 


military 


Pacific 
S. Army Engineers for 
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NICE Single Row Ground Radial Bearings 


In addition to Nice, Edward D. Maltby M-R-C — NICE — MINIATURE PRECI- 


Co. is engineering representative for SION — Ball Bearings. CYCLOPS — 
leading manufacturers of Industrial, 20th CENTURY — Needle Bearings. 
Automotive and Aviation Bearings— WHITNEY ROLLER CHAINS — RAN 


AMERICAN—RBC—SHAFER—and dis- 


h DALL PILLOW BLOCKS —and PER- 
tributor of Timken Roller Bearings. 


FECT OIL RETAINERS. 
Write for Bulletin 43-F 


EDWARD D. MALTBY CO. 


1718 SOUTH 
tos 


FLOWER STREET 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE RICHMOND 5285 
448 W. MADISON STREET - TELEPHONE 3-3789 


PHOENIX OFFICE - 
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CONSTRUCTION—Axel Osberg, 502 N. 62nd St., Seattle. has been 
awarded $90,000 contract by U. S. Army Engineers, Seattle Distric¢ 
Office, for additional construction work in Snohomish County, Was} 


CONSTRUCTION—Sound Construction and Engineering Compan 
Northern Life Tower, Seattle, has been awarded contract by Seat 
District Office of U. S. Army Engineers, for additional const 


King County, Wash 
Halvorson Construction ( ompar 


DWELLING UNITS, etc—The pany 
First National Bank Bldg., Salem, Ore., has been awarded $219.4 

contract by Seattle Federal Public Housing Authority, for constructio, 
of an 80-family dwelling unit and 36 dormitory units in Metaline Falls 
Wash. 


HOUSING UNITS—Daniels & Turnquist, Seattle, have been awarde 
contract by Public Housing Authority, to construct 20 temporary hi 
ing units and a small community building at Forks, Clallam Co., W 


HOUSING UNITS—R. D. Merrill Construction Company, Helen 
Mont., has been awarded $92,250 contract by Federal Public Housing 
Authority, to construct 40 housing units and a community structure ; 
Northport, Stevens County, Wash 


VESSELS—Anacortes Shipways, Inc., Anacortes, Wash., 
awarded contract by U. S. Maritime Commission, Washington, D( 
for four wooden freight and passenger vessels equipped with dies 
engines. 

BUILDINGS—Hazen & Clark, Welch Bldg., Spokane, have been 
awarded contract by U. S. Dist. Engineer, Seattle, for additional build 
ings to be built in Spokane County, Wash. 

ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION—C. M. Ludberg, W. 326 Firs 
Ave., Spokane, has been awarded contract by U. S. Army Engineers for 
additional construction in the Ephrata area, Grant County, Wash 
BUILDING AND MESS HALL—C. M. Ludberg, Spokane, has been 
awarded contract by U. S. Army Engineers for construction of admin 
istration building and mess hall in Grant County, Wash 
BUILDINGS—Frank Lohse, 110 Eighth Avenue, Seattle, has been 
awarded contract by U. S. Engineer Othce, Portland, for construction of 
temporary frame buildings in Walla Walla County, Wash., 
about $60,000. 

W AREHOUSES—W oodworth & Co., Inc., and the Macdonald Bldg 
Co., Tacoma, have been awarded contracts for construction of several 
warehouses at a military installation in King County, Wash 
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CRANE WHEELS 


Downs Crane Wheels are furnished in Pin 
and Keeper, Plain and Live Shaft types in 
tread diameters from 712” to 24” inclusive. 
Wheel load capacities ta suit any condition. 
Full roller bearing wheel assemblies are ready 
for mounting in crane end trucks. Also avail- 
able with bronze bushings or any type of ball 
or roller bearings for any style of mounting. 
Send for Bulletin No. 3200 with complete specifiations 


DOWNS CRANE & HOIST CO. 


540 WEST VERNON AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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ESS HALL—Hawkins & Armstrong, 5265-16th Ave., N.E., Seattle, 
have been awarded contract by U. S. Army Engineers for construction 
of mess hall in Spokane County, Wash. 


DORMITORY—H. R. Olsen, 4040 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash., has 
been awarded $282,800 contract for construction of 504-bed women’s 
jormitory for Boeing workers in Seattle, Wash. 


CONSTRUCTION—Sound Construction and Engineering Company, 
seattle, has been awarded $200,000 contract by U. S. Army Engineers, 
additional construction in Clallam County, Wash. 


QUARTERS Gaasland Construction Company, Bellingham, has been 
warded contract for quarters for WAVEs at the Seattle Naval Hos- 
pital, to cost $92,693. 

CONSTRUCTION—A. F. Mowat Construction Company, 1331 Third 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle, has been awarded $60,000 contract by U. S. Engi- 
neers for additional construction and installation in King County, Wash. 
BUILDINGS—W. G. Clark Company, 408 Aurora Ave., Seattle, has 
been awarded contract by U. S. Engineers for buildings in King County, 
Wash 

BUILDING—Cecil R. Beal and H. W. Raun, Republic Bldg., Seattle, 
have been awarded contract by U. S. Engineers for building in Clallam 
County, Wash. 

BUILDING—Sound Construction and Engineering Company and Ford 
|. Twaits, Moses Lake, have been awarded contract by U. S. Engineers 
for building in Spokane County, Wash. 

ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION—A. C. Goerig Construction Com- 
pany, 1144-21st Ave. N., Seattle, has been awarded contract for addi- 
tional construction in King County, Wash., by U. S. Engineers. 
ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION—W oodworth & Co., and Mac- 
donald Building Company, Tacoma, have been awarded contract by 
U. S. Engineers for additional construction in Grant County, Wash. 


BUILDING—Hazen and Clark, Welch Bldg., Spokane, have been 
awarded contract by U. S. Engineers for building in Spokane County, 
Wash 





WYOMING ] 
Bieta.) «eee me ‘ sd 4 
MILL—It is reported Lewis F. Johnson, Auburn, Calif., has accepted the 
Williams-Luman copper property on Copper Mountain, near Shoshoni, 
Fremont County, Wyo., and plans to erect a 290-ton m'IL. 
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Neoprene Stanzoils keep hands safe from out- 
side harm—and from allergy to rubber gloves 


Stanzoils of DuPont neoprene withstand attack of 
oils, acids, caustics so well they often last 3 to 7 times 
as long as rubber gloves — which gives you the best 
possible hand protection as well as expense saving. 
But also, neoprene Stanzoils do not cause dermatitis 
of the hands as rubber gloves do in some cases. It 
pays you to give your war-busy 
hands the double safety of 
Stanzoils — black, white, all 
standard styles and sizes. Write 
today for full data. 










Synthetic Rubber Division 


THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 


267 Tiffin Road, Willard, Ohio, U.S.A. 
New York + Los Angeles 
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FREE Plant 


Maintenance 
DIGEST J~ 


Why Have 
14,000 Wartime 
Executives 


sent for this informative PLANT 
MAINTENANCE DIGEST? Be- 
cause in it you will find ... as 
they did. . . plant-proved tech- 
niques based on the average 
successful, current experience of 
a thousand concerns ... meth- 
ods for expediting repair and 
overhaul work, shortening down- 
time of needed equipment, 
eliminating fire and other haz- 
ards, saving time and man- 
power on 54 different, com- 
monly recurring maintenance 
jobs. 


TELLS HOW 
TO CLEAN... 


Heat Exchangers 


Air Hose. . . Rubber Belting 


Gas Welding & Cutting Tips 

In this newly revised FOURTH 
EDITION is a concise description 
of each job or operation, the 
Oakite materials used, the 
amounts and procedures for 
applying, together with brief 
comments on the economies and 
other advantages resulting. 


Goggles & Respirators 
Hydraulic Systems 
Machine Tools 
Gas Burners, Fuel Nozzles 
Air Conditioning Equipment 
Welle, Siemens ners To indicate the variety and 
scope of the subject matter in 
this NEW DIGEST, a partial list 


of the equipment discussed ap- 
pears in panel at left. 


Refrigerating Equipment 
Air & Gas Compressors 
Dynamometers 


Spot Welding Machines 


Send for YOUR COPY of 
this FREE DIGEST Now! 


Electrical Equipment 
Cutting Oil Supply Tanks 

Paint Spray Booths The ideas and short-cuts in this 
free DIGEST are yours to use 
without cost or obligation as our 
contribution to better wartime 
maintenance. Write your near- 
est Oakite Technical Service 
Representative below for your 
copy which will be promptly 
mailed on request. 


Water, Steam, Gas Meters 


Annealing, Brazing 
Furnaces 
AND 33 OTHER TYPES 
OF EQUIPMENT 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


SN 6 oka pacio<sacieesda 1001 East First St., Tel. Madison 1544 
ee re 115 Townsend St., Tel. Douglas 5640 
NS daliave 5.50“ wats wravo@raceie Kee ws 1505 Wood St., Tel. Glencourt 2750 
IS a5 cos. 25. c:ch-0) 2 Decay aie erackloce's 310 Fifth Ave., Tel. Franklin 0312 


IIS 36 5 acd aa6 ein OSs nr 0s ane ate 95 Connecticut St., Tel. Main 1207 
NS Sec pos w casita 1238 N. W. Glisan St., Tel. Broadway 1281 
Ne ois cei teed tanndecntee-cse .. 1700 15th St., Tel. Main 3221 












OAKITE Gs 


MATERIALS. METHODS... SERVICE Vik 


CLEANING 


FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN! 
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Jack Hare has 
been appointed 
brushing technician 
by The Osborn Man- 
ufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the Southern Califor- 
nia territory, with 
headquarters 
at 10510 Almayo St., 
West Los Angeles, 
California. The Os- 
born Manufacturing Company produces 
industrial brushes to be used in metal fin- 
ishing and cleaning operations such as 
burring, removing scale, and many other 
applications in the building of planes, 
tanks, ships and ordnance materials. 





Gavin S. Younkin has been named Los 
Angeles district office manager, San Fran- 
cisco branch, Brown Instrument Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany of Minneapolis. 


The Portland plant of the Willamette 
Hyster Company has established a buy- 


ing office in the LaSalle-Wacker Build- 
ing in Chicago with Cliff Dunham of 


Portland in charge. 


Fred H. Currie has been appointed 
manager of sales for the Pacific Coast, for 
Copperweld Steel Company, Warren, O. 
His offices are at 403 West Eighth Street, 
Los Angeles. 


D. Earl McElroy has been appointed 
special mill representative on the Pacific 
Coast for Lukens Steel Company and its 
subsidiaries, By-Products Steel Corp. 
and Lukenweld, Inc., Coatesville, Pa. 





New headquarters of W. T. Billard 
Company, material handling equipment 
firm, at 536 West Washington Blvd., 
Los Angeles, phone PRospect 3676, with 
cut of W. T. Billard, manager of firm, 
in corner. 


Westinghouse Electric Supply Com- 
pany names J. Clyde Williams of San 
Francisco manager of Oakland branch, 
and Howard G. Brown, apparatus and 
supply manager in San Francisco. 


J. A. Old, staff member of Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company for ten years, 
has been named Pacific Coast sales man- 
ager, succeeding T. H. McSheehy who 
has been made sales manager, wire rope 
division, for the entire country. 


Utility Tool and Die Manufacturers 
have moved their offices and plant to 
their new location at 1370 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, from 
537 Commercial Street, Glendale. Their 
telephone number is RIchmond 0385. 













LOS ANGELES 
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« Weadguarters for Ideas * 
ON THE USE OF PLASTICS 


For war needs now and for planning postwar products ... send for 


illustrated booklet describing Tenite applications and properties. 


WILSON & GEO. MEYER & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ax EASTMAN 
PLASTIC 





SEATTLE 





The Milnic Company, 119 Harrison 
Street, San Francisco, has been appointed 
representative of the Paine Company, Chi. 
cago manufacturers of hanging and fas. 
tening devices, to cover Fresno, Norther 
California and Nevada territory north of 
Las Vegas. 


L. B. (Larry) Sanden, formerly with 
Soule Steel Company and Kaiser Cargo, 
Inc., has become associated with the Trans. 
mission Engineering Company, San Fran. 
cisco, in their sales effort in Northern 
California. 


Claude M. Livermore has become asso. 
ciated with the Earl M. Jorgensen Com. 
pany, 10510 South Alameda Street, Oak. 
land, California, who recently expanded 
activities to include sale of Timken graph- 
itic steel in Arizona and Southern Cali. 
fornia. 


The Accurate Machine Products Com. 
pany has been formed by J. W. Boening 
and W. J. Phelan at 1640 South Hobart 
Blvd., Los Angeles, to manufacture the 
I-G-C Countersink Relief Grinding Fi- 
ture, formerly made by the Industrial 
Grinding Company. 


Edward L. Henshaw and Richard 
Hansen, under the firm name Henshaw 
and Hansen, have taken offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles. They specialize in industrial rela- 
tions research, job analysis and evaluation. 


The Gerber Products Company, Free- 
mont, Michigan, has purchased Elmhurst 
Packers, Inc., of Oakland. E. H. Nielsen, 
William U. Hudson, Fred S. Wyatt and 
Fred Greenlee of the Elmhurst organiza- 
tion will continue at managerial posts at 
the Oakland plant, where Gerber baby 
foods will hereafter be produced. 


William Courtland Kinnon has been 
named manager of the new Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, branch of Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, with headquarters in the 
Luhrs Towers Building, Phoenix. 


The Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Illinois, has placed A. J. Brown in 
charge of its Pacific Coast branch at 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, to supervise 
sales and engineering activity in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. 


The Airco Tool Company of Santa 
Monica, California, has changed its 
name to Arcturus Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. 


Alfred C. Sanger, well known on the 
Pacific Coast, has been appointed sales 
manager for the appliance divisions ol 
General Electric Company's appliance and 
merchandise department. 
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Spacing Collars—Adjustable Spacing Col- 
Js, useful for speeding up milling ma- 
| chine set-ups, are offered from 76” to 5*2”. 
| 
4 
| 








\They eliminate need for using milling 
machine cutter arbor shims and provide ad- 
ustment for spacing of straddle mills with- 
wut removal of cutters or collars from cutter 
ubor. Spanner wrench and case are stan- 
lard equipment. The Dayton Rogers Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Die-Casting Machines—— Machines cap- 
ible of extremely high pressures without 
danger of breakage and so designed that 
the same die-locking assembly can be used 
with interchangeable hot-metal ends, one 
for zinc, tin and lead alloys, and the other 
for aluminum, brass and magnesium alloys. 
The Cleveland Automatic Machine Com- 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Abrasive Belt Backstand Idler—A floor- 
ype model, No. 120, is especially designed 
for crowded grinding and polishing de- 
partments, can be quickly and easily con- 











nected to any regular grinding or polishing 
lathe by even an inexperienced workman. 
Other features are conveniently located 
controls at front of the machine, adjust- 
able spring belt tightening and positive 
screw belt aligning. The backstand will 
take any belt size up to 6 in. wide, is de- 
signed for belt speeds up to 10,000 surface 
‘eet per minute, and is so built that simple 
dust collecting hoods can be installed. 
Jones Engineering Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 





Multiple Tool Holding Device—An accu- 
rate tool post turret, ‘“Zero-Tol’’ is a dual 
performance turret with automatic adjust- 
able and replaceable indexing, strong 
enough for heaviest roughing jobs. Inex- 
perienced machinists can do an accurate 
job on the finest tolerances. A totally en- 
closed locking nut with dust ring plus the 
fact that the indexing mechanism is inside 
a counter bored recess keeps any dust from 
the post. Mark Naught Company, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Steel Safety Ramp — A Safety-Tread 
Ramp developed to provide non-slip se- 
curity for men and machines. It can be 
supported in the center or may be stiffened 





with turned-down edges to make self-sup- 
porting portable or stationary ramp or 
plate. The safety treads have perforated 
holes punched through the tops of the 
raised buttons. Oil, water and other liquids 
will not cling to the edges of the holes. 
If desired, plates can be furnished without 
perforated holes. Morton Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Address.......... 


I’m Interested in Anything 
Will Help Me Do a BETTER JOB. 


Please send me information on the following items: 


COMIN es 


Backstand-Idler Pulley—Hammond No. 
3 Abrasive Belt Backstand Idler, used in 
conjunction with abrasive belts running 


SPRING-LOADED 
ADJUSTING SCREW 
AND HAND WHEEL 








over contact wheels employed on existing 
grinding and polishing equipment, has 
new and improved Spring Loaded Adjust- 
ing Screw and Hand Wheel to make easy 
work of maintaining tension of belts or 
releasing tension for making changes. 
Hammond Machinery Builders, Inc., Kal- 


amazoo, Mich. 


Portable Spark Plug Testing Unit—lIs de- 
signed to completely test and overhaul BG, 
Aero, Bendix, Aircraft and A.C. airplane 
spark plugs in the shop or field, the unit, 
operated by one 1/8 h.p. electric motor, 
has a hand crank for use when 110-V 
power is not available, and a hand pressure 
test bomb for use when CO2 fails. Also 
included is a point setter electrode ad- 
juster. The top, held in vertical position by 
steel supports, includes two built-in racks 
capable of holding 28 spark plugs. A/zr- 
plane Manufacturing & Supply Corp., 
Manufacturing Div., North Hollywood, 
Calif. 





New That 





























THE SHOWCASE (Cont'd from Pg. 63) 


Oil Protection —Kover-Oil, new product 
which may be easily applied by brush or 
spray, is recommended for painting ma- 
chinery, motors, walls, beams, floors, and 
other surfaces subjected to excessive oil 
or grease, to prevent oil penetration and 
making them easier to clean. It is available 
in standard colors of buff, gray, red, and 
green, or in any color when ordered in 
quantities of over thirty gallons. Rock- 
Tred Corp., Chicago, Ill. 





SHIPPING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


“MARKWELL” 
STAPLING DEVICES 


FISHSTROM 


SALES CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
88 First Street GArfield 6694 


OAKLAND 
608 16th Street GLencourt 1174 


LOS ANGELES 
122 E. 7th Street VAndike 4446 














STAINLESS 
4 STEEL 
WELDING 





1845 EAST 57th ST 
TELEPHONE KIMBALL 2508 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF 


WESTERN JOBBERS: 
J. E. HASELTINE & CO. 
115 S.W. 2nd Ave. 510 First Ave. South 
Portland, Oregon Seattle, Washington 
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Vacuum Pump—A positive-type vacuum 
pump for production and laboratory ap- 
plications available in two sizes, is sup- 
plied for individual electric-motor drives, 


r 7 





4 


or without motors. It employs four bellows 
mounted within a square wood frame, con- 
nected to each other and to pump outlet by 
a channel running through the frame. Bel- 
lows are driven for a revolving shaft 
through connecting straps. The shaft is 
V-belt driven at about 200 rpm. Units are 
rated at 7 and 15 cu. ft. displacement at 
4 in. of mercury. The pumps are equipped 
with governors to vary their capacities. 
American Automatic Typewriter Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


Self-Indexing Bed Turret—Has six tool 
stations and six individual stops indexing 
with the turret. Back-indexing can be done 
by hand to speed production when using 
less than a full set of six tools. Accurate 
precision is insured because index bush- 
ings and lock pins are of hardened and 
ground tool steel. Turret head is mounted 
on a pre-loaded Timken bearing, which 
can be adjusted for wear. Ways are hand 
scraped. The attachment is lever operated 
for rapid action and has a maximum 
stroke of 4 in. with a minimum index 
stroke of 11/, in. and total travel, including 
the index, of 51/, in. The turret is shipped 
completely assembled except for turret 
holes which are left to be bored on the 
individual machine, to insure perfect fit. 
Kessler Aero Tool Co.. Burbank. Calif. 


Vise and Angle Plate — A versatile vise 
applicable to any machine tool and facili- 
tating up to twenty operations involving 
angles of any type, is mounted by T-bolts, 
is portable and easily moved from one ma- 
chine to another. The vise swings through 
180° in the top plane, 90° in the vertical 
plane and 360° in the bottom plane and is 
completely graduated in all planes. W’es- 
son Company, Ferndale Station, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Floor Cleaning Compound — Fibre-Tex 
for sweeping floors clean is claimed to be 
grease and oil absorbing and to have an 
active cleaning effect when consistently 
applied. It is said to be fireproof against 
the open flame of such equipment as blow- 
torches and not subject to spontaneous 
combustion. Comes in 50-lb. packages. 
Lacey-W ebber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Pressure Regulator—Model No. 40, 
1000 Pilot Type, pressure reducing regu. 
lator gives greater pressure accurag 
because the specially designed diaphragm 
is gas-loaded instead of spring-loaded and 
is So constructed that damage to or ruptuy 


"4 





of that diaphragm is virtually impossible Lighting 
The loading pressure of the main regulato, | ciency Th 
is controlled by a built-in pilot regulator | tailed lig 
If the operator wishes to diminish a Dre [Iluminati 
viously set operating pressure, he release alg 
the tension screw of the pilot regulator an¢ ag? Dit 


exhausts the dome pressure by a non-le | Libor, 
release valve. Victor Equipment Compan 
San Francisco, Calif. Wheelab 
et on Car 
ess abra: 
astructio! 
yperating 
will inter: 
equipmen 
Mishawak 


Air-Cooled Electrode Holder— Air coolg; 
for use on heavy metallic arc welding jobs 
such as heavy gauge armor plate, these ip. 


> 


. a ’ 
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sulated holders are cooled by air at from 
3 to 4 pounds pressure, traveling the entire 
length of the lower tong. Material used is 
a special high conductivity copper alloy. 
Jackson Products Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Casters—Nicro Steel easy-swiveling cast- 
ers for portable tanks, pumps, floor trucks, 
etc., are furnished with either metal or 
composition floor-protective wheels. Roller 
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bearings are standard in most models; po- 
rous iron or other bearings can be had 
for metal wheels. Pressure lubrication ht- 
tings are provided in both swivel and 
wheel. Loads from 400 to 800 peunds pet 
caster over wood or concrete floors are 
claimed satisfactory. Wheel sizes range 
from 3 to 6 inches in diameter. Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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/Wheelabrator Operator’s Manual 


bet on care and operation of Wheelabrator air- 
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Lighting “Industrial Hygiene and Plant Effh- 
ciency Through Good Lighting’’ reprints de- 
wiled lighting standards developed by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. This pam- 
shlet supplies in precise and tangible terms the 
answer to the question “What is good light- 


” Div. of Labor Standards, U. §. Dept. of 


ing 


Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


1322 
Book- 


ess abrasive blast cleaning equipment gives 
qstructions and suggestions based on practical 
perating experience. Much of the information 
will interest all users of abrasive blast cleaning 
equipment. American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 





1323 
Heat Transfer Equipment —Catalogue No. 
143 covers heat transfer equipment for every 
application, giving brief summary of the com- 
pany’s accomplishment in the heat transfer field. 
Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 
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& ° 
Crane Maintenance —32-page illustrated 


booklet No. C-28, “P & H Crane Trouble 
Shooter” is arranged in simple question and 
answer form to create clearer understanding be- 
tween crane operators and service or mainte- 
nance crews. Included are complete lubrication 
charts, standard crane operating signals, operat- 
ing Cautions, etc. Is an excellent handy reference 
book. Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
1325 

Valve Seats —Circular describing renewable 
seats and re-seating tools for valves, faucets, 
bibbs, etc. This provides the answer to many 
maintenance problems. The Economy Valve Seat 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


1326 

Electronic Tubes—24-page nontechnical 
book, “How Electronic Tubes Work,” is de- 
signed primarily for industrial engineers. Illus- 
trated with 117 sketches and photographs, the 
book GEA-4116 is a primer whose main em- 
phasis is on how the electronic tube operates. 
The eight basic types of industrial electronic 
tubes and their uses are described. Dept. 6-215, 
Publicity Divisions, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, New York. 
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Bearings —"Facts About Anti-Friction Bear- 
ings,’ 32-page book tells why bearings are used, 
the function of each type of bearing, how loads 
are transmitted, the whys and wherefores of 
bearing designs and uses. It contains many illus- 
trations and is written in simple, easy-to-grasp 
language. Ahlberg Bearing Company, Chicago, 
32, Illinois. 


1328 
Carburizing Baths—Bulletin “Holden Liquid 


Carburizing Baths” gives necessary instruc- 
tions for operating such a bath and describes 
results obtained at various times and tempera- 
tures. A. F. Holden Co., New Haven, Conn. 


1329 
Post War—"Markets After the War” is de- 


signed to assist marketing analysts in setting 
their sights on a common goal of postwar oppor- 
tunity for American business. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Dept. of Com- 
merce. U. Ss. Gort. Printi 2 £ F : b 
ton, D.C. 
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Compressor Calculator —Ingenious 
pressor calculator, made of heavy stock, 31/2 by 


com- 


81/4 inches, is designed to save time in comput- 
ing compressor requirements or in estimating the 
performance of present compressor units. Of 
slide rule design, the unique engineering tool 
can be used for quickly estimating the volu- 
metric efficiency, brake horsepower and _ total 
piston displacement of any make of compressor. 
Instructions come with the calculator. The 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
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The above photo illustrates how heavily laden, small-wheeled 
trucks sail over a ROCK-TRED resurfaced loading platform. 


SPEED PATCH Fixes 


Floors, Loading Platforms, 
Ramps, and other areas without 
Delay, Takes Loads Immediately 


Here’s the toughest floor repair on the 
market. Quick too. In fact, broken floors, 
etc., can be repaired at the rapid rate of 
1 sq. ft. per minute. And what’s more... 
heaviest loads pass right over the repaired 
area the moment it is completed. Simple 
directions are—fill the broken area with 
ready-mixed Speed Patch and tamp solid. 
Nothing is easier—nothing is faster— 
nothing is better. 


ACT AT ONCE... Keep your floors in 
tip-top condition, traffic fast and load 
worthy, by resurfacing with Rock-Tred, 
and making quick emergency repairs with 
Speed Patch. 


Write for Complete Details and Prices Today! 


ROCK-TRED corporation 


605 W. WASHINGTON STREET - 
2003 RANGEVIEW DRIVE. - - 
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HEAVY DUTY, SPARK-PROOF 
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m Rolling...! 


ROCK-TRED 
RESURFACER 


Ready-mixed Rock-Tred is 
a heavy-duty, spark-proof 
resurfacer that can be eas- 
ily and quickly applied 
Over worn concrete, brick, 
metal, wood or composi- 
tion floors, trucking aisles, 
loading platforms, etc. 


Because it is factory pre- 
pared, Rock-Tred requires 
no mixing. Simply spread 
it over the old surface and 
trowel to a smooth finish. 
And, within 12-24 hours it 
will take any load that can 
be moved on wheels. 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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Compressor Calculator 


os 1328 
heelabrator Operator's Manual arearising Baths - 
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HEAVY DUTY, SPARK-PROOF | 


FLOORING MATERIALS | 


That Keep ‘em Rolling...! 


ROCK-TRED 
RESURFACER 


Ready-mixed Rock-Tred ts 


You owe it to yourself to keep 
isted—only the efficient business 
irvives under the strain and pres- 
re of the war effort. Literature 

d in these columns may be just 
e answer to your need for greater 
roduction, substitute materials or 
nowledge of how to care for your 
quipment. Just drop a note to 
lestern Industry, 503 Market St., 
an Francisco, and copies will be 
rwarded to you. If you do not use 
Siness letterheads; please name tion tloors, trucking aisles 
ur company affiliation. ope a ne ae 


. wood or composi 


use if is factory pre 
pared, Rock-Tred requires 
nixing. Simply spread 

ver the old surtace and 
smooth finish 


Heat Transfer Equipment — Caralocuc \i 


43 covers heat transter cquipment for every 


un 12-24 hours it 


load that cat 
The above photo illustrates how heavily lad 


plication, giving bricf summary of the con 
pany's accomplishment in the heat transfer field 
Young Radiator ¢ Racine, Wz 
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Crane Maintenance — 32.) 
boklet No. C-28, “P & H Crane Troubk 
Shooter” is arranged in simple question and 
mswer form to create clearer understanding be 
tween Crane operators and service or mainte- 
mance crews. Included are complete lubrication 
fharts, standard crane operating signals, operat 
mg Cautions, etc. Is an excellent handy referencc 


book. Harnischfeger Corp.. Milwaukee. M 


1325 
Valve Seats ircular describing bl 


renewapdic 
sats and re-scating tools for valves, faucets, 
bibbs, etc. This provides the answer 
Maintenance problems. 7 Economy | 
Company, Chitc I] 
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Electronic Tubes >, 
bok, “How Electronic 

signed prim.aril | 
trated witl 

bok GEA-4 

phasis IS on 

The eight 

tubes and t! 

Publicity Dy: 

Mectady, N 
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age illustrated 


moved on wheels 
trucks sail over a ROCK-TRED resurfaced loading t. 


SPEED PATCH Fixes 


Floors, Loading Platforms, 
Ramps, and other areas without 
Delay, Takes Loads Immediately 


Here’s the toughest floor repair on the 
market. Quick too. In fact, broken floors, 
etc., can be repaired at the rapid rate of 
1 sq. ft. per minute. And what's more... 
heaviest loads pass right over the repaired 
area the moment it is completed. Simple 
directions are—fill the broken area with 
ready-mixed Speed Patch and tamp solid. 
Nothing is easier—nothing is faster- 
nothing is better. 


ACT AT ONCI - Keep your floors in 
up-top condition, traffic fast and load 
worthy, by resurfacing with Rock-Tred, 
and making quick emergency repairs with 
Speed Patch. 


Write for Complete Details and Prices 1 


ROCK-TRED corporation 


605 W. WASHINGTON STREET 
2003 RANGEVIEW DRIVE 
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U.S. Navy Photo, Underwood & Stratton 


PERFORMANCE THAT WINS 
AWARDS & VICTORY 
ane 








DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 


September 1, 1943 
“The men and women of the Albina 
Hellshipyard have achieved a signal | 
honor by continuing their splendid pro- 
duction in such volume as to justify 
















ran a “ 
‘ There is being forwarded to you, a new 
pennant with three stars affixed. 


™ the first instance it was difficult to win 
Me Army-Navy E and by meriting a third 
wal, the management and employ- 
ave indicated their solid determina- 
d ability to support our fighting 
\ supplying the equipment which 
ary for ultimate victory. 
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BUILDERS | 
OF THE 


FAMOUS 
Albina | 

























congratulations on their 

itfent and desires to express 

that future production will 
tstanding.” 
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“Get thar fustest with the mostest.ee  c1ce:sisc:usou smu 


In the shipment of war supplies, just getting there 
is not enough. They must get there fast, to be sure, 
in large quantity, but most important they must arrive 
at destination in tip-top condition. Cabco Allbound 
Crates and Boxes are proving their worth many times 
over in this vital phase of warfare. 

These sturdy containers are a‘“natural” for the job for 
several reasons. From the blueprint stage right down 
to their unpacking at the battlefront they are geared 
In wartime or peacetime you to speed. Mass produced at 
can depend upon it... high speed and delivered 





for packing with your bare hands... no hammer, no 
nails or machinery needed. The lids are closed securely 
with a few wire loops and can be opened and closed 
again almost instantly . . . still no hammer, no nails 
needed. Made of light weight wood veneer, reinforced 
at the ends and stitched together with steel wire, 
they offer maximum protection to their contents. 
They save time at both ends and in the middle... 
save money in shipping because they are light in 
weight, save space on transports because they are so 
compact and tailored to the job. For all these reasons 
Cabco Allbound Boxes offer outstanding value to 
shippers of most any kind of product. 


CABCO itiheral a. and Boxes bring it throzgh:! 


Submit your container problems to Cabco engineers but 
(and we’re sorry) unless you have the highest of priorities 


don’t expect too prompt service. 


California Barrel Co., Ltd. 


Los Angeles 100 Bush Street Salt Lake City 
California San Francisco, California Utah 
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@ Battery of three L-type Redier Conveyor- 
Elevators and one Horizontal Redier handling 
a filter medium, celite and charcoal. 


An outstanding example of the S. A. solution to tough handling prob- 
lems is the use of 23 redlers in a big West Coast copra processing 
plant. Redlers handle the dry cocoanut meat in all its various stages, 
from raw storage through cutting, shredding and pulverizing ma- 
chines, to presses where oil is extracted; then to the sacking ware- 
house where residue material is sacked for cattle feed. Other redler 
systems in the plant convey filtering material from storage bins to 
treating stations where the copra is filtered. 


This complete Stephens-Adamson installed plant proves the effici- 

ency and economy of bulk handling methods by moving tonnage with 

low maintenance S. A. equipment. The long experience of individual 

S. A. engineers in being the first with new ideas, insures our ability “ 

to handle your job at the lowest possible cost. May we submit our Battery of Loop Boot Redier Elevators carrying g 
Aho ‘ ae : “ae copra cake to bagging machine. S. A. belt conveyor at 

recommendation on your next requirement, without obligation? carries sacked material direct to trucks. 


582 Market St, San Francisco 4, Cal: STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. Co. 214 Dooly Block, Salt Lake 


1203 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 2227 E. 37th ST., LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF. 668 No. Tillamook, Portland, 0 








